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The low cost per serv- 
ing and excellent profit 
of gelatine dessert make 
it extravagant to serve 
anything but the best. 69), ¢oo0 FOR 
Sexton Gelatine dessert 
is the answer. You could 
read through its clear transparency. Yet its sparkling 
color invites and its true fruit flavor delights every taste. 
Sexton Chocolate Dessert Powder is of the same sur- 
passing quality. If your guests have not tasted its superb 
chocolate fiavor, a real treat is in store for them. 
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A PREVIEW OF 


By 


CAMPING--1945 


Wes Klusmann 
An Address at the January Meeting of the New York Section of the A.C.A. 


PREVIEW of camping in 1945 will be de- 

A ernie on things that you already know 

because, after all, a preview of 1945 will be 

to some extent a review of 1944. We might get some 

notion as to the clues to the answers to some of our 

problems in 1945 from the way we did things in 
1944. | 

It was an interesting comment that one of your 
number made when he said, ““You know, I have been 
attending some of the meetings around here, and I 
hope that we might find one of the meetings where 
they will talk about the camper.” I wish we could 
devote some time to that, but first I want to say 
something about just camping in general, something 
about its growth and development. 

Camping is growing up. Camping is growing up 
whether it wants to or not, and I think that we know 
that camping is growing up because we have felt 
some of the growing pains. 

I want to mention just a few evidences of interest 
that are fast developing in the field of camping 
over a rather broad base. Just last year, on February 
Ist, of 1944, the State Legislature of the State of New 
York passed a Bill known as the Desmond Bill. All 
of you are familiar with it; it authorized School Dis- 
tricts to establish camps, to operate camps, and in 
1945 and beyond we will see the unfolding of cer- 
tain plans for camping that have been made possible 
by this legislation. 

We can’t ignore that as camping leaders. We have 
not only an interest, but we have a compelling re- 
sponsibility to such moves as these. We can’t dodge 
it. I think it is not only a responsibility; it is an op- 
portunity, and as we accept this obligation, or if we 
accept this obligation, it carries with it the same 
demand for sincere and untiring efforts in attempt- 
ing to provide camping experiences for boys and girls 
that will be up to the standards. Yes! beyond the 
standards that even at this time are extant in the 
camping movement because I see great necessity for 
us to move forward in that field. 

Just another evidence. The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation in its 
Eastern District has just developed a rather ambitious 
and comprehensive educational program with com- 
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mittee structures involving both camping and recrea- 
tion. Here is a group of people, most of them with 
a relationship to the schools, but they are going ahead 
and they are carrying forward an interest that shows 
how things have gripped them. It is another evi- 
dence of the increasing interest in camping and in 
spreading the services to youth. 

We know of the recent development of an in- 
formal committee that calls itself the New York State 
Committee for Camping. This was somewhat inci- 
dent to and in cooperation with the New York State 
Conference of Social Work, a group with a com- 
pelling impatience with the lag in the extension of 
camping; I think that they are going to do something 
because they seem to sense a great need for more 
organized effort in support of camping. 

The Child Welfare Federation of the City of New 
York continues with increasing effectiveness a pro- 
gram of interpretation and service to its members, 
and its member organizations, in the camping field. 

During the past year the Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren developed and published a book on standards 
for crippled children’s camps and is launching a 
program to increase facilities and participation in 
such camps. We saw a National Committee de- 
veloped in connection with that move, a committee 
for special services to camps (this under ACA lead- 
ership) — special services that have to do with the 
crippled children, blinded and otherwise handi- 
capped. There is a new area — well, not a new area 
necessarily. It has been underway for some time but 
it is a tremendously big area and possibly a new area 
for us to be concerned with officially. 

We see the development of church camps and 
various Organizations with the church groups grow- 
ing up and beginning to take hold of camping. They 
are creating certain committees; some find affiliation 
with us and some do not. 

We have the New York Section of the American 
Camping Association and including the Association 
of Private Camps. We find them at their job, and we 
find within this rather closely knit geographic area 
a number of cross currents and a number of units of 
interest and some with certain sovereignty — that is, 
sovereign unto themselves, in terms of their leader- 
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ship and in terms of being able to determine their 
own direction. 

I could go on and pile up the evidence of interest, 
and along with that piling up of the evidence of in- 
terest you would say it is terribly confusing. How 
can we get anything done under such a confusing 
set-up? 

It zs confusing, but it is just awfully promising: so 
many people and so many groups and so many units, 
taking hold of camping and seeing it as something 
that may be of worth in the serving of youth. It 1s 
promising if we accept the challenge to use our 
ingenuity to develop a plan for cooperative effort, 
in trying to go forward in a unified way in doing this 
great job in America. 

I lay this challenge before you — as camping 
people, let us find ways to integrate these many in- 
terests, not because we want to build something 
under a particular name. I care not what you call it, 
but let us see if we can do something that will help 
to continue this onward march of camping, that we 
may provide a finer and more effective and more 
significant experience for youth. This is the chal- 
lenge to us today as we view a rather confusing pic- 
ture just in terms of organization, but how promising 
in terms of interest. 

Camping attendance. This is Item No. 2. 

1944 was the biggest year in our history. I think 
that never before have so many children been in 
camps. What were the reasons? 

We ought to analyze them a moment because I 
think, if you would let me extend the topic just a bit, 
and if I would say a preview in camping in 1948 or 
1950, we might not be able to say exactly the same 
things as we would say in 1945, because 1944 1s 
pretty well forecasting 1945. So, I would say, ‘Oh, 
yes, I could, without any fear of contradiction, state 
that 1945 will be a bigger year in terms of camping 
attendance.” 

I think I can say that, but what of 1948 and 1949 
and 1950? Well, we go back. What were the rea- 
sons? Why did we have so many children in camps? 
Let us face it frankly. Was it just because we were 
doing a better job in camping? Do we do a better 
promotional job? I think we will just have to admit, 
folks, that there was more money. There was much 
less travel on the part of the families with vacations 
at home instead of away, and there was placement of 
children of working parents. 

Did you do anything about creating those condi- 
tions? No! Not a thing. We did nothing about that. 
We might be able to say, “there were two things that 
added something to this expansion in terms of par- 
ticipation. One was that there were probably more 
agencies, more institutions that entered the field of 
camping and, therefore, provided more facilities.” 

Secondly, we might say there was wider apprecia- 
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tion of the benefits of camping. Maybe there was. 
Certainly that needs to be so, and as a result more 
children should participate. But how are we going 
to face these problems when the picture changes a bit, 
when the economic situation is not quite so favor- 
able? Are we beginning to think that one through? 
Are we beginning to think of our obligation both as 
individuals and as organizations and as agencies, to 
think in terms of long term planning for a group of 
years, rather than one year? How can we balance our 
income and our expenses, let us say, over a five or 
a ten year period rather than a one-year period? That 
is something we have to face. After all, it is a rather 
precious trust. It goes quite beyond the responsibility 
one has in ordinary business operations. When we 
are dealing with the souls of children, we have to put 
our accounting on an entirely different basis. 

We all share in the responsibility to continue to 
offer services, high quality services, yet to insure that 
those services will continue. And, instead of mort- 
gaging the future, we should build up the reserves 
in the present that will make the future more promis- 
ing. 

All of our organization camps and all of our 
agencies are going to have to come to the conclusion 
that they can’t solve the problem of the expanded 
participation in camping, let us say, through scholar- 
ships or camperships. That is just a drop in the 
bucket. We have got to see camping as an integrated 
part of the year-round program; camping is another 
service, a service that must be insured by sound 
financing. 

It is positively silly for us to attempt to think of 
camping as a self-supporting enterprise, particularly 
in the field of agency and organization operations; 
we are going to have to do some deep thinking on 
that and I would like, at least in my preview of 1945, 
to predict the thinking and hope that we might begin 
to move forward in that field. 

There is just one more comment regarding this 
attendance. We want to be certain that as we have 
larger numbers with which to deal, that we have an 
upward adjustment in both leadership and program 
services, not just to try to assimilate additional at- 
tendants (more children) into a service based on a 
much lower scale in terms of numbers. This is a great 
temptation, particularly in times when leadership is 
so difficult to get. 

Food. We have been following the food situation 
very closely. It sums up about this way. There will 
be less sugar this year than last. There will be less 
butter and there will be fewer processed foods and 
there will be less meat. 

I quote from a letter from the OPA Office. 

“As fighting grows in intensity and more and more 
men are thrown into battle, it is clear that the mili- 
tary needs for all food supplies will continue heavy 
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for a long time to come. Civilian stocks are at the 
lowest points in years.” 

We just have to face the fact that we are going to 
have less of these commodities. We are going to 
have more cereals and we will probably have more 
eggs, more beans, and more nuts. 

Your American Camping Association Food Panel, 


which operated efficiently last year as an Advisory _ 


Group to the OPA, will continue to serve in that 
capacity as a recognized advisory group representing 
camping, and as most of you know, the adjustments 
in legislation last year coming through the efforts 
of that committee made it a little easier for us to 
operate. We were standing on our own feet as camps, 
and we were no longer classified with the airlines, 
dining cars and the resorts and what not all over the 
country, and we find that this was to our advantage. 

In due time (that means some time during the 
spring) you will receive a report from that commit- 
tee that will be helpful to you. This is a matter of 
timing and adjusting to certain developments within 
the OPA itself. 

What can we do about making up this food short- 
age? There are some things that camps did around 
the country, and those that can do it, should. What is 
it? Camp gardens! Growing things, making children 
members of the “Order of the Green Thumb.” 

There were a lot of things done in that field last 
year. Maybe you can’t do it, but some did. It will 
help you and will help American production. 

Transportation. We have been reading a lot of 
headlines about transportation and we are deeply 
concerned, but perhaps it won't be quite as bad as we 
thought. My guess on camp transportation is that 
we will have the continued cooperation of the ODT 
within the limits of its ability and in relation to 
the military conditions at the time. 

Post-War building and improvement. We men- 
tioned we should now be establishing reserves for 
post-war expansion and it seems to me there are 
two great needs facing us. One is the general under- 
standing of what is a camp, anyway. 

In these days of slum clearance we might well give 
attention to the congested conditions that we have in 
some of our camps. With all of God’s great out-of- 
doors to utilize, we have brought people together 
and crowded them into little bitty cubicles, (cabins 
and tents) putting more people in some of these little 
affairs than we would have in a self-respecting slum. 
And then we jam these housing units all together 
closely and there is a certain amount of . 
in that. 

In our post-war planning and thinking of build- 
ings and improvements we ought to think of using 
the woods. We ought to think of the better use of 
our property and more careful development in terms 
of what can happen to children. There is something 
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to companionship and small group relationships that 
is more important than the stimulation of massing 
together or the convenience in supervision. Some of 
our camp set-ups are really highly organized con- 
spiracies against camping. 

Health. What are we going to do about it? We 
will have a shortage of doctors and nurses. There are 
two things we can do, and one of them is to look a 
lot further and a lot harder before we give up in 
our search for proper medical supervision. I am not 
saying that there isn’t a shortage. There is, but I 
know a camp that had seven different doctors. Now, 
they didn’t have them all at the same time. They had 
them separately and they had a nice little cabin for 
them to live in. They came and stayed a week or 
ten days, but the camp had a doctor at all times. 
They had to talk with 40 or 50 to get them, but 
they got them. That has some relationship to indi- 
vidual effort. If you want to do it badly enough, you 
might make it. 

One other thing we can do is improve our health 
practices and we must do that. I think we have been 
too dependent upon the feeling of security in just 
having a doctor around. Now is the time for making 
good health practices a part and parcel of the pro- 
gram and integrated into the whole administration 
of the camp. We need to do it in 1945, and I wish 
I could predict it as a certainty. 

We are going to have to organize around these 
few points: (1) insist on a medical examination and 
health history; (2) a re-check on arrival at camp; 
(3) adequate rest and add sufficient hours of sleep 
(in some camps they don’t get it). They think it is 
going to ruin the program if somebody doesn’t get 
up in time; it will ruin the program if they have to 
have breakfast at eight or eight-thirty instead of 
seven-thirty. So we don’t provide adequate hours of 
sleep in a lot of our camps. . 

(4) Eradication of flies; it sounds silly but it is 
tremendously important. It is known generally now 
that flies are carriers of the infantile paralysis virus 
—we don’t know how they transmit it or even that 
they do—but they are carriers of it. Therefore, we 
had better provide better protection against flies. 

(5) Disinfection of dishes. We need to throw the 
dish towel out and keep it out. We don’t need it 
in camp. It can bring infection into our camps. 

(6) Protected drinking water and drinking places. 

All of these things, and some others, are musts 
for 1945. 

Leadership. Some people of tender years have had 
to accept much more responsibility than their experi- 
ence would forecast or demand. Let us give them 
things to do and let us use these younger men and 
younger women, and let us use them as they can be 
used so admirably. They are grand “‘assistants’’ and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Camping and Municipal Agencies 


By 


Reynold F, Carlson 


will be considered a normal part of the educa- 

tional and recreational experience of every Amer- 
ican child. Educators, social workers, and health au- 
thorities recognize the values of the organized camp- 
ing program for youth. How the camping experience 
can be made available to more American youth and 
how the objective of simple living together in the 
out-of-doors can be attained are problems to be faced 
in the post-war period. 

During the war years camp facilities have been 
crowded to capacity. Many cities have been unable 
to care for the great numbers of young people seek- 
ing a place in camp. Higher incomes with fewer 
opportunities for family vacations because of parents 
in service and industry are no doubt largely respons- 
ible for this demand for camping. 

As during pre-war years, camping opportunities 
have been available to the “well-to-do” through pri- 
vate and organization camps. Social agencies have 
provided, at more moderate fees, camping experience 
for the so-called middle classes, with some inclusion 
of youth from the lower income groups. Some wel- 
fare camps have provided good camping for the 
handicapped and for charity cases. However, the 
percentage of youth having the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in summer camp programs is still small, and 
even the moderate fees of some camps are prohibi- 
tive to many children who might profit from camp 
experiences. 

In 1935 to 1937 it was estimated that 82% of 
American family groups earned less than $2,000 a 
year. A family of five in such an income group would 
find it very difficult to provide any but the most 
modest camp fee. Though post-war income levels 
may be higher, many families will still find camps 
too expensive a luxury for their children unless some 
financial assistance to camping is given so that it can 
function at a lower cost, thereby making possible the 
inclusion of children who would profit most from 
such experiences. 

It is evident that if camping is to be provided to 
a substantial percentage of American youth, public 
assistance will have to be provided. Such assistance 
will not mean a decrease in the camping programs 
of private camps and social agencies. Instead, all of 
these should profit from the increased interest in 
camping resulting from the development by public 


Ti time is coming when a camping experience 
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groups. Private agencies will generally have some- 
thing distinctive to offer in terms of leadership, facil- 
ities, and program. Moreover, any public program 
will probably provide only a short-term taste of camp- 
ing rather than a complete camping experience. 

The way in which public assistance to the camping 
movement will or should develop is a matter of 
opinion. There are some who believe that camping 
should be done entirely by the schools; others who 
regard the part of governmental agencies as that of 
expanding facilities for the programs of present 
agencies; while still others see one or another of the 
state, municipal, or federal agencies assuming leader- 
ship. 

This summary is an effort to suggest some of the 
ways in which governmental agencies are now con- 
cerned with camping, with particular emphasis on 
what local government has endeavored to do. 


Schools and Cam ping 


A number of school systems, notably those of Battle 
Creek, Los Angeles, and Atlanta have been experi- 
menting with camping. The passage of the Desmond 


School Camp Bill in New York state, which spe- 


cifically enables public school districts to utilize 
school funds in an organized camp program, has re- 
sulted in a renewed interest in school camping in that 
state. Several school districts of New York, includ- 
ing Catskill, Sharon Spring, and Ithaca, had already 
been experimenting with camping during the past 
few years. 

The school camp program may well develop along 
several lines. There are some educators who believe 
that the camping program should be conducted on a 
year-round basis, with school classes spending sev- 
eral weeks with their teachers in the camps. One 
school superintendent is proposing that during the 
time that school classes are in camp parents should 
be invited to the camp, making it a school-family- 
teacher experience. Such year-round programs would 
of course mean that in sections of the country with 
cold winters, winterized facilities would have to be 
provided. There is danger that during cold weather 
the standard school curriculum might be transferred 
to camp buildings rather than that real camp experi- 
ences be provided, although experiences of winter 
camping groups have demonstrated that good camp- 
ing can be done in the winter under skilled leader- 
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ship; in fact, some groups prefer the winter variety 
of camping. In the south and far west, where win- 
ters are mild, the year-round program might be 
readily carried on out-of-doors. 

Another approach to school camping is that of 
summer camping during the school vacation period 
under school auspices. Teaching staffs would be em- 
ployed on a twelve-month basis and would carry on 


the camping program during the summer months. | 


Atlanta schools, in cooperation with luncheon clubs, 
have been carrying on this type of camp for some 
years. 

In the city of Los Angeles the Physical Education 
and Recreation Division of the School Department 
now conducts a limited camping program. Although 
the numbers participating are small, the program is a 
real camping experience, including outdoor cooking, 
hiking, campcraft, nature study, and swimming. Each 
child puts in work time each day in cleaning, prepar- 
ing meals, constructing facilities, etc. Three separate 
camp areas are operated by the Los Angeles schools, 
each camp having a capacity of forty. During the 
summer vacation period the camps are operated on 
weekly camp periods from Saturday noon to Saturday 
noon, with boys’ week and girls’ week alternating 
at each camp. School bus transportation to the camp 
is provided free, and $3.50 per week is charged each 
child to cover food costs. The enrollment of campers 
is accomplished through the school playground di- 
rectors. During the summer of 1944, 518 different 
campers participated in this venture. 
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CHICAGO DEAD-END KIDS AT WINAMAC, INDIANA RECREATION DEMONSTRATION AREA CAMP 
by permission of A. S. Barnes & Co.) 





During the school year, week-end camping is pro- 
vided by the Los Angeles schools at the Clear Creek 
camp on alternate week-ends. Groups are limited to 
twenty-five, and the total cost including transporta- 
tion is $1.50. 

Many other public school boards are now giving 
consideration to the development of camping pro~ 
grams, and the post-war years may well see a great 
expansion in this field on the part of the public 
schools of America. 

Cam ping by Other Municipal Departments 

The Recreation Year Book reported 228 different 
camps being operated by municipal recreation agen- 
cies in 1942. These figures include youth camps, 
family camps, and day camps. Some of the camps 
on the Pacific Coast have been in operation for more 
than twenty years and have experimented with vari- 
ous types of camp programs and organization. Some 
municipalities provide camp facilities for the use of 
other agencies. In addition to the camps operated by 
municipal recreation agencies there are special camps 
operated by public welfare and health agencies, gen- 
erally for handicapped or special groups. 

Municipal Family Camps 

The majority of the larger Pacific Coast cities oper- 
ate family camps, some of them in as many as three 
separate locations. Often these camps are located on 
U. S. Forest Service property where, under long- 
term leases, the cities erect the necessary facilities. 
In other cases the property is purchased by the city 
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or operations are carried on on leased private lands. 

Use of each camp is generally limited to residents 
of the city supporting it, and the rates are generally 
so fixed that the operating cost of the camp is met 
or very nearly met by such fees. Facilities are gen- 
erally simple. In many cases families live in house 
tents that may be taken down and stored during the 
winter months. Meals are served by the camp, so 
that mothers will not find it necessary to spend time 
cooking. The camp program varies greatly. Some 
events are planned for camp groups— evening camp- 
fire programs, organized hikes, excursions, and some 
social events. Generally campers are free to do as 
they please in family groups or groups of friends. 
The camps of the cities of Oakland, Berkeley, and 
San Francisco are good examples of this type of 
family camp program. 

Increased pay, a short working week, wages on an 
annual basis, and vacations with pay in the post-war 
world will affect the vacation habits of great numbers 
of city dwellers. They may make possible family 
camping on a much larger scale if such camping can 
be made available at a moderate cost. Increased 
facilities for low-cost family camping may well be 
in great demand in the post-war period. We are in 
great need in America to encourage those things that 
families can do together. Because vacations of work- 
ing parents are generally short and school vacations 
long, attendance at family camps will still allow 
plenty of time for children to participate in organ- 
ized youth and camping programs. 


Children’s Camps 


A great number of cities operate children’s camps 
as a part of the municipal recreation programs. In 
some of the western cities these camps are operated 
in conjunction with the family camps. The city of 
Oakland operates its children’s camps in an area 
adjacent to its family camp. Other cities operate 
separate children’s camps, with much the same type 
of program as that found in the camps of the semi- 
public youth-serving agencies. Such camps may be 
designed to care for children from families of low 
income, although the majority represent a fairly good 
cross-section of the youth of the city. Rates are gen- 
erally somewhat lower than those charged by most 
camping organizations, and usually some extra funds 
are made available from private sources to care in 
whole or in part for the expenses of children who 
would not otherwise be able to afford the fee. 

The following descriptions of children’s camps of 
two cities indicate patterns under which others may 
also choose to operate. 

Columbus, Ohio. Camp Indian Village is a city- 
owned and operated camp located on the Scioto 
River about eight miles from Columbus. The 1944 
season was the eighth year of its operation by the 
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Safety features and equipment are part of the Recreation 
Demonstration Area camps. Here is a buddy board at the 
entrance to a river swimming area. (Reprinted by permission 


of A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


municipal recreation department of Columbus. One 
hundred children and leaders can be accommodated 
at one time. The summer is divided into five two- 
weeks’ periods, with two periods assigned to girls’ 
groups and three to boys’. The periods are designed 
to accommodate different age groups, so that the 
early summer periods care for the younger children 
and the later periods the older. A fee of seven dol- 
lars per week is charged each child. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. The Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek developed three camps on lakes 
within a few miles of the city. On these areas the 
Foundation has for some years been experimenting 
with school camping on a year-round basis and sum- 
mer camping by special groups. During the year of 
1943-44 all the students of Lakeview School were 
provided with a two weeks’ camping experience at 
the expense of the Foundation. 

It has been the intention of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion to experiment and then to encourage local com- 
munity groups to develop their own camping pro- 
grams. One of the steps in this direction was taken 
last summer when the St. Mary’s Lake Camp was 
turned over by the Foundation for a five-year period 
to a newly-created St. Mary’s Lake Camp Associa- 
tion. This Association was organized on a county- 
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wide basis with two superintendents of recreation and 
three superintendents of schools on its board of direc- 
tors. The superintendent of recreation of Battle Creek 
was appointed director of the camp. The Commu- 
nity Chest of Battle Creek made $6,000 available to 
defray any deficit in the operations for the first sum- 
mer. A fee of $10.00 per week was charged each 
child. Children were registered for two-week periods. 
Funds were secured from local civic clubs to provide 
scholarships for children who could not afford the 
$10.00 fee. In its first summer of operation six two- 
weeks’ periods were designated, thus providing a 
camp experience for nearly six hundred children, as 
the camp could accommodate about one hundred 
children at each of its periods. Both boys and girls 
were in camp at the same time. 
Day Camping 

The greatest expansion in the municipal camping 
field during recent years has been in the field of day 
camping. Sometimes such camps are operated in city 
parks on a neighborhood basis, with the camps lo- 
cated near enough to the children’s homes so that 
the transportation problem is not a major considera- 
tion. In other cases the camps are located in out- 
lying areas, with transportation being provided by 
public utilities or by buses owned by city or school 
departments. 

The term “day camping” in its best sense means a 
camp-type program of outdoor living and is carried 
on for an extended period of time with the same 
group of children participating throughout that 
period. In many of the day camps children hike, 
swim, participate in nature and camp craft activities, 
cook their own meals over camp fires, conduct camp- 
fire programs with singing, informal dramatics, etc. 

Excellent day camps have been conducted in areas 
with limited natural features where leadership has 
had vision and ingenuity. The more natural the sur- 
roundings, however, the easier it becomes to make a 
worthwhile camping experience. 

Day camping often serves as an introduction to 
camping for many children and helps them develop 
interests and skills in outdoor living. In many cases 
it leads to the desire to participate in the organized 
camps away from the city. One of its chief advant- 
ages lies in its relative low cost and the possibility 
of reaching great numbers of children who would 
not otherwise have camping opportunities. Yet day 
camping is not necessarily a mass activity. Probably 
many small camps should be operated rather than 
fewer large camps. | 

Many cities are now considering the development 
of specific day camp areas and facilities as a part 
of their post-war planning programs. Such plans 
should include provision for leadership and _ trans- 
portation as well as proper areas. Cities that can pro- 





vide transportation as a part of their program will 
find much greater success, particularly when outlying 
areas are used. 

In many cities the city parks are being used by 
other agencies in their day camp programs. The Girl 
Scouts in particular have done a great deal with day 
camping and have in many cases found city and coun- 
ty park areas suitable for use by their groups. Cities 
might well give more consideration to providing the 
right kind of areas for these groups to use and to 
giving all encouragement possible to the develop- 
ment of their programs. 

Day Camping by the Chicago Park District 

During the summer of 1944 seventy separate day 
camps were operated by the Recreation Division of 
the Chicago Park District. These parks were all 
conducted on a neighborhood basis, generally within 
walking distance of the homes of the children par- 
ticipating. The cost to each child was one dollar for 
registration plus four cents daily for milk. Children 
brought lunches or food for outdoor cooking from 
home. The leadership was made up largely of park 
recreation directors, with the assistance of adult 
volunteers and some older children. The difficulty 
of securing sufficient leadership during the summer 
of 1944 made the ratio of campers to leaders larger 
than would be desirable. The programs at different 
camps varied greatly depending upon the facilities 
and leadership available. Some of the parks had 
natural and partly secluded areas, while others were 
limited to landscaped and play areas. The camp day 
was usually from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., with some 
early evening camp fire programs. Enrollment was 
limited to children between the ages of 8 and 14. 

The Chicago day camp program was the most ex- 
tensive attempted by any American city. It reached 
great numbers of children with a more socialized pro- 
gram than would have been possible on the play- 
grounds of the city. 


Cities Provide Facilities for Use of Other Groups 


Some cities have found it wise to provide facilities 
for use by other agencies rather than to operate all 
of the programs themselves. The Los Angeles High 
Sierra Camp facilities have in recent years been made 
available to organizations within the city in order 
that they might come in with their own leadership 
and program. Such groups as the Y.W.C.A., the 4-H, 
church groups, P.T.A., and others who did not have 
facilities of their own or who needed more facilities 
than those they operated found this camp an excel- 
lent place for their programs. 

Other cities as a part of their post-war planning 
are contemplating the development of facilities and 
areas for the use of such groups, or in some cases, 
one might say, are planning the securing of areas 
with a minimum of developed facilities for the use 
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of groups interested in primitive camping. Every city 
needs in its environs places where small groups—a 
scout group, a church club, or just a group of older 
boys—can go for overnight or week-end camping. 
Safe water and adequate garbage and sewage dis- 
posal may be all that is necessary in some places. 
In other places it may be desirable to have shelter 
varying from the open Adirondak type to a lodge 
type equipped for winter camping, to accommodate 
fifteen or twenty people. 


County and Regional Contributions to the 
Camping Field 

There has been a definite trend toward county and 
regional park and recreational developments. Union 
County Parks in New Jersey, Dade County Parks 
in Florida, the Metropolitan Park System in the 
Cleveland area, the East Bay Regional Parks in Call- 
fornia, the Cook County Forest Preserves in Illinois, 
and the Milwaukee County Park System are six such 
units that have made contributions to camp facilities 
and areas. In most cases their facilities have been 
used by day camp groups and for week-end or short- 
term camping. Some of the developments of this 
type, however, offer great promise of providing camp- 
ing facilities near large centers of population. Gen- 
erally they have the advantage over city park sys- 
tems of providing more natural areas that lend them- 
selves to better camping. 

In most cases these county park systems do not 
operate camp program themselves but do provide 
facilities for others to operate. Many of them now 
have or expect to have naturalist services and trail- 
side museums that would be a great addition to camp 
programs. 

State Agencies and Camping 


Several state agencies have made contributions to 
the camping movement. Notable among these are 
the state parks, state departments of education, and 
the extension divisions of the state universities. State 
park areas and in some cases complete camp facilities 
have been provided for the use of camp organiza- 
tions. Through the state universities help has been 
given to the 4-H camping movement, and in addition 
many universities have given leadership training 
courses and technical help in the development of 
camp facilities, programs, etc. 

The new interest of schools in camping indicates 
that state boards of education may in the future 
assume a more important part in the camping field. 
During early 1944 the State of New York passed 
legislation making it possible for school funds to 
be spent for camping purposes in that state. 

Federal Agencies and Camping 

The federal government through various depart- 
ments and divisions has increasingly manifested its 
interest in seeing that camping opportunities are 
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made more widespread. The Children’s Bureau and 
the U. S. Office of Education have both endeavored 
to stimulate camping on the part of schools, other 
local public agencies, and the social agencies. They 
may well during the postswar period be expected to 
exercise their influence in the expansion of camping 
opportunities. 

Extension Division, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. For many years the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been giving direct assistance in the camp- 
ing field through the 4-H movement. The program 
operates through the extension divisions of several 
state universities. Camping has been organized by 
the extension division specialists for 4-H youth, older 
rural youth, and adults. 

U.S. Forest Service. The U. S. Forest Service, par- 
ticularly in the west, controls some of the areas best 
suited to use by organized camping groups. In many 
national forests camp sites have been leased to pri- 
vate, semi-public, and public agencies for camp de- 
velopments. The trails, roads, camp grounds, and 
other facilities have also been of inestimable help in 
the programs of camp groups in or near the national 
forests. In addition to providing areas, the Forest 
Service has provided organized camp buildings and 
facilities for lease to agencies operating the program. 
It has here been the policy of the Forest Service to 
provide a basic facility, while the program is ad- 
ministered entirely by the operating agency. 

U. S. National Park Service. The development of 
52 recreation demonstration areas by the National 
Park Service during the 1930’s was one of the most 
significant facility developments in the camping field. 
These areas illustrated the possible use of sub- 
marginal land near large centers of population for 
camping and other recreation purposes. The basic 
facility was provided by the federal government and 
at a reasonable fee was leased to private and public 
agencies for program operation. It was the inten- 
tion of the National Park Service that these areas 
would be acquired by the states and incorporated 
into the state park systems. As of 1944 many of 
the states have assumed this obligation, although the 
financial situation of many of the state park systems 
has not been adequate for the maintenance of the 
areas. 

Like the Forest Service, the National Park Serv- 
ice provides camp facilities for the vacationist. These 
range from the well-developed camp grounds to the 
most primitive areas. 

Trends and Conclusions 

1. There is a definite trend in the direction of in- 
cluding camping as a part of the programs of such 
public agencies as school, park, and recreation de- 
partments. 

2. Camping at present reaches only a small per- 

(Continued on page 30) 











Campfire 


By 


Programs 


Bruce R. Buchanan 


probably as many as there are camp directors 

and program directors planning them. At Camp 
Waubanong, the 4-H club camp at Windham Coun- 
ty, Vermont, we believe that we have developed a 
program form which combines inspiration, instruc- 
tion and good fun in a workable combination. 

Campfire time is short, all too short, and every 
minute is precious. Nothing should be allowed in 
the campfire program that does not make a definite 
contribution to the general purpose of the camp. Our 
campers and camp leaders over a period of fifteen 
years agree that the hours spent around the campfire 
live longest in memory and exert more real influence 
upon their thinking and character than any other 
feature of the day. 

Three factors determine the success or failure of a 
campfire plan: the physical arrangements, the inter- 
est and spirit of the counselors, and the program 
itself. 

The campfire site should be one that will produce 
a feeling of anticipation and of change. It should 
not be part of the daytime playground, but should 
be somewhat set apart from all other activities. It 
should be a spot of beauty, where nature can speak 
to the campers. It should be comfortable. No one 
can pay attention to “the things of the spirit’’ while 
mosquitoes are biting his legs. Our location is an 
open meadow, slightly sloping towards a beautiful 
wall of trees, with a glimpse of distant hills and the 
low murmur of the river flowing below the bluff. 
The campers are seated in a semi-circle facing the 
trees, with the glow of the fire in the center and an 
American flag silhouetted against the foliage. 

The interest and enthusiastic help of every coun- 
selor is most important. Our leaders are unanimous 
in demanding outdoor campfire programs in prefer- 
ence to any other, and great is the gloom on rainy 
days when it is learned that a fireplace program 
must be held instead of one beneath the stars. 

Given the site and the staff, then the type of pro- 
gram may be planned. Our pattern for the program 
is quite rigid, with great variation within the pattern, 
We open with a fire lighting ceremony that sets a 
high level of thinking; then we introduce reports 
of activities, singing, fun of various kinds, and close 
upon an inspirational level. Campfire should be a 
time of relaxation, when tired bodies rest, and the 
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minds wander over the whole field of experience. It 
should not be a time for violent physical encounters, 
for ghost stories, and other excitements. It should 
lead gradually to a feeling of peace which is climaxed 
by the silver notes of “Taps.” 

To produce this effect requires patience and many 
trials. Over the years we have discarded the poorer 
methods for the better, the better for the best, and 
many of the best in favor of others that seem to be 
more in keeping with the long-time aim. We have 
written many fire-lighting ceremonies, based on our 
4-H symbolism, on patriotic themes and religious 
motifs. We have cut down on the time allowed for 
group singing, which is difficult when the campers 
are scattered about the campfire, in favor of an in- 
creased number of simple dramatics. We have dis- 
carded entirely the hoary custom of challenges and 
physical stunts, and “horse play’ is out. We insist 
that the program directors shall know everything that 
is going to be presented at campfire, to avoid un- 
pleasant and trashy items and to budget the time 
properly. There is always a danger in our enthusiasm 
for something to allow it to run over time, and one 
unbreakable rule is to close at bedtime whether the 
program is completed or not. As the program leads 
towards its close it should become quieter and more 
restful, just as the fire dies down to embers. Here 
is the place for an inspiring story, for some of the 
beautiful music that belongs to the ages, for a few 
words from some of the older counselors, and a beau- 
tiful closing ceremony that sends the campers away 
to their beds ready for a good night’s sleep. 

A typical program that illustrates these points is 
taken from last year’s records. 

Fire lighting—The Four Square Life ceremony. 

Invitations to the honor seat—guests and coun- 
selors. 

Recognition of good camp spirit observed during 
the day. 

Group singing—several rollicking camp songs. 

Reports from the activity classes by members. 

Fun stunt—'‘packing for camp.” 

Shadow picture—'‘The surgical operation.” 

Group singing between acts. 

Charades—a group of seven words, guessed by 
the atudience. 

History stunt—'The Inauguration of Calvin Cool- 
idge.”’ (Continued on page 20) 
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Some Significant A\spects of Child 


Development 


By 
Reva G erstein 


come a hackneyed collection of words 

oft uttered by some child-conscious par- 
ent. You, yourselves, as first hand manipulators of 
humanity, have often thought the same about your 
cabin group of eight year olders, each so infinitely 
different. Whence arose these enormous differences? 
Upon what inherent, acquired, or combination of 
both factors are these differences dependent? These 
are but a few of the questions you have asked. 


Sf M: CHILDREN are so different,” has be- 


Your campers differ in personality 


Personality as the psychologist definies it, is quite 
different from the popular use of the term. In ordi- 
nary jargon, we speak of personality as a mysterious 
something which exists in individuals in various 
degrees. The more you have, of whatever it is, the 
better you are. To the psychologist, personality is 
present in all human individuals. Operationally de- 
fined, it consists of the sum of all the facets, which 
together make it possible to distinguish one person 
from another, and which is dynamic and ever-chang- 
ing. Superficially, your campers differ in intellect, 
physical capacity, poise, sense of responsibility, social 
accomplishments including relationships with others, 
special skills, temperament and so on. 


Upon what are personality differences based? 


We are forced to look to the infant in its earliest 
stages of development for many of the answers in 
connection with this problem. At birth, we find, as 
we scientifically peruse those adored, wrigggling, 
reddish specimens of humanity, that very early in 
their hospital nursery life, infants differ in their 
physical equipment. Some are fat, some are scrawny, 
some are long, some are stubby, some have rounded 
heads, others have pointed heads—most of them 
lie somewhere in between the extreme ends of the 
attributes mentioned. From birth, we know that in- 
tants differ in their developmental ability . . . ie., 
they differ in their potentialities for growth and 
ability to acquire knowledge. In addition to this, 
there is a field almost bare of scientifically validated 
data, yet an area which is still qualitatively observ- 
able. This is the field of emotional or temperamental 
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equipment. Every day, in every hospital nursery, 
some nurse will pick out her favorite infants, or her 
nuisance brats. Every day, your pediatrician friends 
will observe the infants ranging from those who are 
hyperactive, to those who are very placid in behavior. 
Every hospital will have infants with hands tightly 
clenched, yet if a trained observer looks withott 
prejudice of knowledge found in current text books 
about infants, he will discover many normal infants 
with their hands loosely clenched and even open 
from birth. Every hospital will also have its difficult 
oral feeders and those to whom successful sucking 
appears almost as a ready-made pattern of behavior. 

Out of all these briefly sketched potentials, every 
human individual develops. In the process of de- 
velopment, we include the processes of maturation 
and learning. The maturational factors limit or chan- 
nel the sequence in which growth will proceed. Thus, 
maturationally, every child must sit before he can 
stand . . . stand before he can walk . . . walk before 
he can run. . . run before he can skip and so on. 
Interwoven with the maturational channel are the 
drives or dynamic forces which motivate individuals 
and make learning possible. These driving forces 
which at birth take the form of needs such as food- 
seeking, rest and so on, later become superimposed 
by socially determined needs. An adult starving from 
hunger will not break a shop window of a food shop 
because he is motivated by a desire to satisfy a social 
need of order and law. A woman will starve herself 
to a state of great personal discomfort to satisfy the 
vogue of the day that she have an hour-glass figure. 


Personality and Culture 


Every individual grows up in a cultural milieu. It 
is a meaningless abstraction to try to understand hu- 
man development in terms of maturation and learn- 
ing factors per se. Every child from birth is in con- 
stant interaction with the cultural mores around him. 
In terms of his ability to learn, plus the maturational 
inhibitants mentioned, he acquires cultural values in 
the form of attitudes which in turn go into the de- 
velopment of his specific personality. Personality is 
a meaningless term divorced from a social setting. 
Child psychology is a meaningless verbal foliage, 








cluttering up understanding, if it does not recognize 
this constant interaction of inherent individual fac- 
tors with the cultural world in which every individual 
finds himself. Even the dynamic forces which drive 
each individual onward are themselves not free from 
social influence. An understanding of personality 
would, therefore, point to the need of understanding 
the cultural milieu from which a person has come. 


From the combination of all these forces—matur- 
ational, dynamic needs, basic and culturally deter- 
mined, plus the moulding effect of cultural values 
and attitudes, the unique: personalities around us 
everywhere arise. We should never expect to find 
a personality in America the same as a personality in 
Samoa. Even if it is possible to theorize that two in- 
dividuals might have the same maturational and 
learning potentialities at birth, the different cultural 
milieus would. mould those dynamic forces in such 
a way that unique personalities would arise. Con- 
sidering all these variables, it is no small wonder 
that we do not find two people alike . . . think how 
worthy of note it would be, to really find two person- 
alities which were really alike. The permutations of 
variables involved in the development of personal- 
ities could not be calculated by the most modern 
electronic naval calculating machines in existence 
today. 

Child Development and Camping. 


1. Camp people or leaders, since they deal with 
human individuals over an extended period of time, 
must understand the factors upon which individual 
differences are based. Variability in Intelligence 
Quotient is not the only factor which distinguishes 
one ten year old from another. Too many differ- 
ences between individuals have been lightly and too 
easily explained away by supreme emphasis upon 
I.Q. variation. However, when one views the numer- 
ous components which underlie human development, 
we really realize with what a small facet we are satis- 
fied. The effects of all the other variables mentioned 
previously upon the almost magically conceived 1.Q. 
score formula, usually without sufficient interpreta- 
tion, are still far from completely understood in all 
psychology text books. In untrained hands, too often, 
use of the explain-all I.Q. number, has been used as 
the peg for inadequate understanding and mishan- 
dling of individual problems. Interestingly enough, 
in Many camps, very often, the less scholastically in- 
clined individual may reveal leadership ability un- 
tapped during the academic semesters. 

2. Camp leaders should understand the great tem- 
peramental differences which exist in individuals. 
Be they inherent, cultural or determined by both 
factors, is not our present concern with regard to 
the emotions. The important thing is the acceptance 
of the end-product, with an attempt to understand 
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its implications for good camp planning. Infants at 
birth range from placidity to hypertonicity; range 
from extreme over-all response to an almost sub- 
liminal stimulus, to lack of response to a very intense 
change in the outer world. From this, may I go out 
on a limb, and make the following conjecture? Since 
infants differ in so many ways, are we correct in aim- 
ing in most of our mental hygience clinics, and cen- 
tres of education, for one type of ideal person? 

Are we fooling ourselves when we try to mould 
every camper into an outadoor, toujour-gay, extro- 
vertish, athletic, highly social individual? Are we 
being fair when we set up in our minds a prototype 
camper? Perhaps, the goal of one camp prototype for 
all is a false one. We must ask ourselves, is there a 
place in our camp for the more introvertish, bookish, 
reserved, not so salesmanish camper? Do we allow 
the lad who likes to be alone, to be alone sometimes, 
or do we immediately label him as ‘exceptional’ and 
treat him as an abnormal case? Are we doing right 
by our human cargoes, by trying to fit them into 
camp moulds set up long before they arrive at camp? 
After all, the poetic, aesthetic individual may find a 
very happy niche in dramatics, dancing or other less 
athletic opportunities. 


Camping to the Individual 


Camping should represent a new experience to 
every individual. It should provide an opportunity 
for adventure, opportunities for breaking the um- 
bilical cord, to establish new social relationships, to 
acquire new skills, and extend and redefine one’s cul- 
tural values and attitudes, also to experience group 
living, which in turn implies, opportunities for work 
and play with others. It should represent an oppor- 
tunity for some to learn to think of “us” and ‘we’ 
instead of ‘I’... in short, it should provide an op- 
portunity not to do lip-service to democracy but to 
take an active part in acting democratically. All of 
us, even within normal limits, will not react in the 
same way to the same geographic environment. No 
two individuals will interpret their experience in 
exactly the same way. Let’s admit that these indi- 
vidual differences will exist. To some, no matter how 
enriched the camping curriculum, the entire experi- 
ence will be associated with unpleasant attitudes. 
Let’s not poo poo the unhappy homesick child, and 
cast her problem aside with, ‘You'll get over it” 

. will she? Let’s learn to start with Johnny and 
Betty, and work things out in terms of their own 
potentialities. Each has an important role to play 
in the total picture of the camp. 

The counsellor to serve the individual best must 
consider him first as a unique entity. Campers can- 
not be made to fit into pre-arranged sterotyped moulds 
in some one’s mind. Such camp leaders, with one 
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Counselor Training in Oregon 


By 
Em ma Maxwell ’ 


tall, short, smart, dull, cooperative and non- 

cooperative — they can make or break your 
camp. When. campers seldom remember much of 
the actual program of the camp except as it is related 
to those counselors especially admired (or, vice-versa, 
especially disliked), counselors become the most im- 
portant asset or liability in an organized camp. 

Knowing that well-trained, alert counselors are 
not just ‘‘gifts from heaven,” the Oregon Section, 
during the winter of 1943 and ’44, decided to experi- 
ment with a joint counselors training course for the 
Oregon camps. Planning started early. The Silver 
Creek Recreational Area, a government camp, was 
selected for the course because it would accommodate 
a co-ed camp, and because it was open for year around 
camping and so could be set up to go with a minimum 
of labor. | 

The camp is situated 30 miles from Salem, Oregon, 
so that it seemed natural that the Salem camping 
group—Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, YWCA and 
YMCA—should be asked to assume the planning 
and organization of the course. They were promised 
and given the full support of all the other members. 

They realized that every type of camp has some- 
thing special to contribute that could help to broaden 
the counselor’s scope of skills, give to them spiritual 
qualities, tolerance, and an awareness of their impor- 
tance in the camping scheme, so the leaders were 
carefully selected from the camps represented. When 
the final roster of instructors was made it included 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Church Camps, Girl 
Scouts, Private Camps, National Park Service, YMCA 
and YWCA. Each person who had been chosen was 
felt to have something special to contribute to good 
camping as a leader in his or her field. 

The course was set for the first week-end in June, 
and the fee at $5.00 to include all costs of food, sup- 
plies and transportation from Salem to the camp. No 
trouble was experienced with securing permission 
from the ODT to charter school buses to transport 
campers to the camp. 

When only 40 registrations had come in one week 
before the date set to open and we had figured that, 
in order to make expenses, we must have at least 80, 
irantic telephone calls went out over the state advis- 
ing executives that the course would have to be can- 
celed unless enough registrations came in during the 
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next three days. By phone, wire and letter the regis- 
trations poured in and camp opened with 116 in 
attendance. 

Oregon mist did not dampen the spirits of the 
campers, and each event scheduled was entered into 
with enthusiasm. As the course progressed we found 
every minute full, and were more than pleased with 
the caliber of the instruction given. 

The impact of this course was felt in our camps 
all summer. When the Oregon Section met in Octo- 
ber, with the full agreement of all concerned that 
there should be another course in the spring of 1945, 
a list of Recommendations and Findings for the con- 
ference was carefully drawn up. They folow: 

1. We feel that we received enough benefit from 
this conference that it should be continued each year. 

2. We feel that the value of the conference was 
felt in our camps by improved work and spiritual 
values of both Junior and Senior Counselors. 

3. We feel that more camps should be active par- 
ticipants in future conferences. The responsibility 
should be shared more widely in the planning, pro- 
motion and program. 

4. We suggest that a planning committee be ap- 
pointed early in the year, and that a group close to 
the place where the conference is to be held be as- 
signed the job of caring for food, transportation, and 
lodging, and that the Oregon Section have charge of 
the promotion and planning features. 

5. More church groups should be encouraged to 
take part. 

6. We feel that there should be more sessions 
given over to Junior Counselors for workshops under 
competent adult leadership. 

7. It seemed that an effort was made to cover too 
many subjects with not enough time given on the in- 
dividual subjects. 

8. The library and handicraft exhibit should be 
located in the main assembly hall and more contribu- 
tions secured from individuals. This should include 
promotion material. 

9. We feel that the Sunday morning devotional 
service was a good example of the type of religious 
service for camps. We think the laboratory method 
of presentation was best. 

10. We suggest that the Camp Craft cooking . 
demonstrations should be confined to demonstrations 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Counselor Training in Wisconsin 


By 


Kathryn L. Stephenson, Marion W. Simpler, and Catherine L. Marting 


Lf ET me out of this car.” 
+ “IT had no idea that there were organized 
campsites this close to the campus.’ 

"Have you ever seen as many mud hens as there 
are on the lake?” 

“Where's the chlorine for the water system?” 

“Have you found the tool shed? That’s where the 
spades and axes are.” 

“| didn’t realize that one had to be a stone digger 
in order to build a fire out-of-doors.” 

You, too, would have been excited and anxious to 
get out of that crowded rental car if you had been 
enrolled in the eight week camp course which the 
University of Wisconsin offers as an elective in the 
fall semester. 

Last fall the entire course was built around a 
week-end devoted to the construction of an out-door 
pioneer kitchen. Preparation for the outing began 
the first class meeting, five weeks before the event- 
ful week-end of November 4-5. During this five 
week period the students learned, through lectures, 
discussions, and assigned reading, about construction 
of different types of fires, fireplaces, and primitive 
cooking projects. Part of the course was spent in 
outdoor meal planning and service. Sample meals 
were prepared and served. Skill was developed in 
the use of knives and axes. Bed rolls were made. 
The organization of a large group for a week-end 
was discussed. After skills and knowledge were at 
a sufficiently high level, the class was organized for 
the week-end at camp—a chance to apply the newly 
acquired abilities in a camp situation. 

The Madison Y.W.C.A. contributed the use of 
its camp which is located ten miles from the city 
limits. Equipment and food were transported through 
the use of commercially rented cars. The class was 
divided into groups, each assigned to a project under 
the supervision of one of the three leaders. Approxt- 
mately eight students worked on each project. 

The entire group had arrived in camp by two 
o'clock on Saturday. Immediately the site selected for 
the kitchen was cleared and the projects begun. The 
completed kitchen included a crane fireplace, a grease 
pit and incinerator, a combination table and dish- 
drain, and a lean-to for fire wood. A primitive latrine 
was constructed but at a distance from the kitchen 
site. The projects constructed are permanent and will 
be used by the Y.W.C.A. campers during the coming 
season. 
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Although the weather was cold the students pre- 
pared and served all of the meals out-of-doors. By 
evening most of the projects had begun to take shape. 
Group singing and an appropriate campfire enhanced 
the esprit de corps which had begun to flourish in 
the afternoon. Sunday breakfast was prepared on 
stoves made from number 10 tin cans, an additional 
experience in outdoor cookery. The projects were 
all completed and completed well by Sunday noon. 
The noon meal was followed by general cleanup. 
Departure came at three o'clock. 

Besides affording experience in constructing out- 
door projects, this trip proved to be of great value 
for other reasons. To the students, it gave a taste of 
camp life. To those who had been at camp, it 
brought back happy memories. To those who were 
uninitiated in camping, it proved a stimulus for seek- 
ing camp experience. 

This trip gave a meaning to the hours that had 
been spent in learning skills preliminary to the out- 
ing. It demonstrated the value of pioneering as no 
text book can. Along with all of these accomplish- 
ments it gave the students a feeling of comradeship 
and of belonging to the group. For camping as a 
profession, it showed that, through cooperation of a 
University and of a Y.W.C.A., a very satisfactory 
situation could be provided for counselor training. 
Perhaps more colleges and universities whose camp- 
ing facilities are inadequate could work with local 
camps in the interest of better camping. 
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|_eadership Training in Tennessee 


The Division of State Parks in Tennessee is 
launching a new idea in the training of camp leaders 
this spring, it has been announced by William M. 
Hay, Director of State Parks. In full cooperation 
with the many agencies which use its seven group 
camps scattered about the State, and with the four 
local sections of the American Camping Association, 
two already organized and two projected, this camp 
will be at the Fall Creek Falls State Park group 
camp, June 4th to 17th. 

This training camp is one of the first major proj- 
ects of the Tennessee Parks Division under its greatly 
expanded group camping program headed by Mr. 
Henry G. Hart, recently added to the Division with 
special responsibility in the camping field. 

Three leaders of national reputation have already 
been secured for the staff. These are Mr. Reynold 
Carlson of the National Recreation Association, Mrs. 
Kendall Bryan of the National Girl Scout Camp 
Bureau, and Mr. Bernard Mason, author, editor, and 
private camp director, so well known to readers of 
Camping Magazine. Other prospects make it plain 
that this camp will have unusual leadership and staff. 

Training will be offered to directors, counselors 
and waterfront directors. This program will be quite 
comprehensive and practical, instructions being of- 
fered in waterfront, nature, arts and crafts, drama, 
music, dietetics, campfire programs, etc. The decen- 
tralized scheme of training will be employed. 

The Division of State Parks is contributing its own 
staff and the use of its camp, so that the only ex- 
pense the campers will have will be for food and 
for program. The camp has a capacity of 85, which 
will be filled. The location is ideal. Fall Creek Falls 
State Park is on top of the Cumberland Plateau and 
curtains the beautiful Fall Creek Falls with its fall of 
254 feet. The camp is deep in virgin forest, far re- 
moved from any civilization, and has an elevation of 
1800 feet with bracing climate. 

This program has been prompted by the great need 
for trained leadership in camp directors and coun- 
selors for the various phases of a well integrated 
camping program. It is critically needed due to the 
transferral of three Recreational Demonstration 
Areas from the National Park Service to the State of 
Tennessee in the last year and a half. These three 
areas added five group camps to the Tennessee State 
Park System, giving it an aggregate of seven camps, 
accommodating in all approximately 700 campers 
and providing 8500 camper weeks per season. 

This Tennessee program is particularly timely. The 
TVA has opened up numerous camp sites along the 
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shores of its scattered lakes and there is feverish 
interest in the development of these areas. The Di- 
vision of State Parks is working with TVA in a 
concentrated effort to dispose of these lands in a 
well guarded, well conceived camping economy for 
the State. It is equally significant because of the co- 
operative nature of the enterprise, making it demo- 
cratic and bringing such training close to home for 
the camp leaders in the State. One of the reasons 
why it has been possible to secure such outstanding 
leadership for the camp is the appeal of the idea on 
which it is developed. 


THE CODE OF A GOOD CAMPER 


1. A good camper is unselfish. He shares his equip- 
ment, his food and advantages with his fellow 
campers. He seeks the comfort of others be- 
fore his own. 


2. A good camper is cooperative. He works and 
plays with his cabin group and with the whole 
camp. He helps his counsellor and his cabin 
mates in the work and play. 


3. A good camper is democratic. He treats every- 
one alike, draws no social, creed or color lines. 
He takes his share of responsibility in the 
group and in camp. 
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. A good camper takes pride in his work, his cabin, 
his camp. 


5. A good camper is ambitious. He seeks to im- 
prove himself in skills, his health and _ his 
mental development. 


6. A good camper is true to his God, his parents, 
his friends, his country and his camp. 


7. A good camper is clean of speech, person and 
living. 
8. A good camper is a good sport. He takes his 


defeats cheerfully, is gracious in victory and 
is never overcritical of others. 


9. A good camper is a conservator of nature and 
beauty. He does not destroy trees or flowers 
or wildlife needlessly. He leaves his camp site 
better than he found it. 


10. A good camper is appreciative of his parents, 
friends and counsellors and seeks to express 
his appreciation in words and deeds. 


Adopted at Camp Charlevoix, 1944 











A\cross the A.C.A. Desk 


Timely News and Comment 


By the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY and the EDITOR 


NEW OFFICERS OF A.C.A. 


At the March election of the American Camping 
Association, Miss Barbara Ellen Joy was elected pres- 
ident and Harvie Boorman was elected vice-president, 
each for a two year term. Mrs. Carol Hulbert and 
Elmer F. Ott continue as secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively, for another year. 
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THANKS TO LAKE ERIE SECTION 


The Lake Erie Section of the ACA deserves the 
thanks of the entire ACA membership for editing the 
Camping Magazine from last November through 
March. Had it not been for the Lake Erie Section, 
there would have been no Magazine. Only those 
who have struggled with deadlines and printer's 
proofs can appreciate fully the scope and the magni- 
tude of the Section’s volunteer editorial undertaking. 

Much of the material which appears in this issue, 
as well as some that will appear in the May and 
June issues was secured through the efforts of Abbie 
Graham, Chairman of Publications, and the Lake 
Erie Section. They have set a high standard and done 
a splendid job. Machas gracias. 


* OK 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING CAMPS 


Information on rationing and transportation re- 
leased by the OPA and ODT concerning camps will 
be forwarded from the ACA office in Chicago to Sec- 
tion presidents just as soon as it is available. Each 
Section president will be responsible for disseminat- 
ing the information through his Section. 

This infofmation wi#// not be published in the 
Camping Magazine because we cannot get it out fast 
enough through the medium of the Magazine. Write 
to your Section president for the latest releases. 


* ok x 


SPRING WORKSHOPS 


A list of spring workshops and training courses is 
given on page 21. 
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CAMP DIRECTORIES 


The Southern California Camping Association is 
sponsoring the publication and distribution of a camp 
directory to be known as “Directory of Summer 
Camps in Southern California.” Any member of the 
Association has the privilege of listing his camp or 
that of his agency providing that every camp that 
wishes to be placed in the directory be named as a 
camp that endorses the standards drawn up by the 
Southern California Camping Association. A digest 
of these standards will be placed in the directory 
together with a statement to the effect that the camps 
in the directory have endorsed these standards. It is 
by these endorsements that the directory will have 
added significance in the eyes of the public. 

The Wisconsin Camping Association is publishing 
a directory of summer camps in Wisconsin. It has 
listings for approximately 250 camps. The directory 
is a project undertaken by the membership commit- 
tee of the Association. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Bruce R. BUCHANAN—County Club Agent, Co- 
operative Extension Work, State of Vermont. 

REYNOLD E. CarLsoN—Diréctor of Nature and 
Camping Service, National Recreation Association. 

REVA GERSTEIN—Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto. 

CATHERINE L. MARTING—Instructor, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 

EMMA MAxWELL—Executive, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
at Salem, Oregon; Secretary of the Oregon Section 
of ACA. 

WeEs KLUSMANN—Past President of ACA. 

MARION W. SIMPLER — Health Education and 
Recreation Secretary, Y.W.C.A. at Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

KATHRYN L. STEPHENSON—Instructor in charge of 
Camp Course, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Ray E. Bassett—U. S. Forest Service at Milwaukee. 
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A.C.A. Membership Campaign 


By 


Ray E. Bassett 


To further the interests and welfare of children 
and adults through camping as an educative and 
recreative experience, efforts are being made to obtain 
a united front of all organized camping groups 
through the American Camping Association—the 
only recognized organization of its kind operating 
in the United States and Canada. 

A National and International Membership Pro- 
motion Committee is being formed under the chait- 
manship of Ray E. Bassett. This committee will in+ 
clude membership chairmen of Sections in the 
American Camping Association and representatives 
from National Agencies and organizations having 
camping programs, Government agencies interested 
in the camping field, and others. The goal set by 
the committee is 5,000 memberships in the ACA by 
January 1, 1946. 

The following letter and exhibits explaining the 
objectives, procedure, and responsibility for mem- 
bership promotion have been sent to all Section pres- 
idents and chairmen of membership committees. 


March 22, 1945 
To Presidents of Sections and 
Chairmen of Membership Committees: 

A big job of organizing and directing a membership cam- 
paign for the American Camping Association during the 
balance of the year 1945 has been assigned to me. Your 
help and cooperation are essential to the success of the cam- 
paign. Our objective is 5,000 members by January 1, 1946. 
This will require doubling the present membership in addi- 
tion to converting many of the present active memberships 
into camp memberships. 

Method of Procedure. A skeleton outline of the plan is 
attached. (Exhibit A). It is realized that minor adjustments 
in the plan will be necessary in the various Sections to fit 
local conditions. 

(a) The National or International Membership Promo- 
tion Committee will consist of membership chair- 
men of Sections and representatives from National 
agencies with camping programs. Various National 
group work agencies, private camp associations, gov- 
ernment bureaus and other groups with camping 
programs and operating on a national basis are each 
being asked to appoint a representative to serve on 
the American Camping Association Membership 
Committee. 

(b) A Section-Membership Committee is suggested be 
organized by each Section on the same broad basis 
as the National, or International, Committee. As 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


many diversified camping interests as possible 
should be on the Section Committee including such 
groups as private camps, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, YMCA, YWCA, Salvation Army, co- 
Operative groups, 4-H Clubs, religious groups (Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Jewish), schools, governmental 
(Federal, State, County), institutional, relief, health, 
fraternal, Boys’ Club of America, Volunteers of 
America, industrial camps, labor organizations and 
others. Each of these should be charged with the 
responsibility of his or her particular type or group 
of camps. Rivalry between groups and selfish inter- 
ests are stimulating factors in getting results. 


In Section territories comprising several states.or in 
states where there is a heavy concentration of camps 
or more than one section of A.C.A., the territory 
may be divided into logical geographic districts 
(average of 20 to 25 camps). The Wisconsin Sec- 
tion, for example, has 8 to 10 districts and the 
local members of A.C.A. residing or operating with- 
in the same geographical area are meeting to organ- 
ize an informal District Committee for the pur- 
pose of implementing the program of the Wisconsin 
Section of A.C.A. and for the coordination of local 
effort. The constitution and by-laws of the Wiscon- 
sin Section have been revised to permit the Chair- 
men of the District Committees to be ex-officio 
members of the Board of Directors of the Wisconsin 
Section. 


To implement the membership campaign, a survey 
or inventory of camps on a state basis is suggested. 
Refer to accompanying summary outline of the plan 
(Exhibit A) for suggested sources of information 
on camps. This survey may be handled by both the 
assignment representatives on your Section-Member- 
ship Committee and by the District Committees. 
Each will serve as a check against the other. En- 
closed is a sample card (Exhibit B) of the sug- 
gested information on each camp listing. 

Publication of a Directory of Camps on state basis 
is suggested at the end of the membership campaign 
and survey and not later than January, 1946. Sug- 
gestions for format of directory—letter-size page to 
fit standard filing scheme, camps listed alphabetically 
giving information obtained on the survey card, 
separate indices for cross reference for persons (di- 
rectors, owners, counselors, etc.), listings of camps 
by classifications, types, geographic locations, etc., 
with proper references to camp or page where de- 
tailed information may be obtained, and possibly a 
sketch map of the state spotting camp locations by . 
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index symbols. Our objective should be to list all 
camping groups, even those short period camping 
groups which use camp facilities reported elsewhere, 
non-members of A.C.A. as well as members and 
those camps owned and operated by out-of-state per- 
sons as well as in-state. If advisable, some distinc- 
tion could be made in the directory between member 
and non-member camps. Information can be ob- 
tained through the Chicago office on questionable 
camps as to possible membership in some other Sec- 
tion. It is quite possible that the cost of the State 
Directory can be financed from sale of certain ad- 
vertising to local or in-state companies serving 
camping groups in that territory. 


(f) Types of membership need to be defined. The Sus- 
taining Membership should be attractive to many 
camp leaders who realize the importance of the 
work of the Association and who wish to give it 
financial support in addition to active effort. 

The additional benefits of camp membership over 
active membership need redefining in order that all 
camps will be placed on a camp membership. Spe- 
cial bulletins to camp memberships, listing the camp 
as a member of the A.C.A. and the right to indicate 
this on camp letterhead and booklet and a special 
camp membership certificate for display in camp 
office (under consideration by A.C.A.) are some of 
the special privileges of camp memberships. 
Enclosed is a sample explanation of the types of 
membership (Exhibit C) which is being used by 
one Section to accompany a form letter, application 
blank and a directory listing card. Also enclosed is 
a sample letter (Exhibit D) which is used by one 
Section in soliciting camp memberships. 

The A.C.A. standard application folder might be 
used in the first mailing. For subsequent mailings, 
it is thought that a more simple and less expensive 
form might serve the purpose. 


Responsibility: A review of the enclosed skeleton outline 
(Exhibit A) under this heading will, I believe, indicate to 
you quite clearly how the responsibility is divided. By 
analysis of the entire plan as outlined, it will be noted that 
there is a duplication of effort. This was intentional. In 
other words, we are attacking the job through the district 
territorial committees and through the state-wide type class- 
ification assignments. One can be used as a check against 
the other. An undecided prospect is more apt to succumb 
when the attack comes from both his local district folks and 
from within his own agency or classification. 


It is felt that now is the time to promote a united front 
internationally as well as nationally in furthering the inter- 
ests and welfare of children and adults through camping as 
an educative and recreative experience. Your interest and 
enthusiasm are earnestly solicited in this concentrated effort 


through A.C.A. : 
The time schedule calls for a 50% increase over 1944 
memberships by June 1 and a 100% increase by January 
1, 1946. 
The A.C.A. office and your chairman are anxious to give 
you every possible assistance and we welcome your sugges- 
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tions as well. If you wish to write me direct, my address 
is Regional Office, U. S. Forest Service, 623 N. 2nd St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. | 


RAY E. BASSETT 
Chairman, 
Membership Committee 


Enclosures 


EXHIBIT B 
Name of Camp: 
Location: P.O. Address 
Owned or Operated by: 
Camp Director: 
Address: Summer 


Winter 
Staff: 
Open to: 
Capacity & Facilities: 
Fee: 
EXHIBIT C 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP: $25.00 Annually. For 
the increasing number of camp leaders who realize the im- 
portance of the work of the Association and who wish to 
give it financial support in addition to active effort. 
Privileges of camp membership are included. 


CAMP MEMBERSHIP: $10.00 Annually. The basic 
type of membership: All individuals representative of a 
camp or allied project normally carry this type of member- 
ship. Privileges include: 


(a) The Camping Magazine. 

(b) Membership in the American Camping Association. 
(c) Listing the camp as a member of the American 
Camping Association and the right to indicate this 
on your camp letterhead and camp booklet. 

Special Camp Membership Certificate for display in 
camp office. 

Special materials that the American Camping Asso- 
ciation publishes (a nurses’ bulletin and an educa- 
tional bulletin already published) for camps. 

(f) Participation in National and Sectional meetings 
of the Camping Association. 

Service from the Association’s National Office in 
Chicago. 


(d) 
(e) 


(g) 


(h) Membership in camp name is not affected by change 
in personnel. 


Is your camp listed with the Directory Committee for 


publication in the 1945 Directory of Summer Camps in 
eee ? 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP: $5.00 Annually. For indi- 
viduals (staff and board members, etc.) not camp mem- 
berships. Privileges include those items under camp mem- 
bership excepting those applicable to camps only. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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EXHIBIT A 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
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| PLANNING | 








| POLICY FORMATION | 





5. Gee .............-..- 5,000 members — January, 1946 1. 


2. Procedure 








~~ 
[CONTROL | 








ORGANIZATION | 
STRUCTURE 





National Hdgatrs. and 
officers 


(a) Committee of Membership Chairman of Sections 


and others (Representatives of national and pri- 


vate groups) 


(b) Section membership committee — representing 


various groups 


(c) Formation of District Committees in each Section 4. 
(d) Survey or inventory of camps on State basis 5 
(1) National Group Representative State Level 


YMCA and YWCA 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
Camp-Fire Girls 

Boys’ Club of America 
Salvation Army 

Volunteers of America 
Religious 


Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Colored 
(2) Councils of Social Agencies in Communities 


(3) Schools 


2. National Committee 


3. Section Membership 
Committee 


District Committee 


tion Assignment 
6. Magazine 


7. Coordination with 
other Committees 
nationally and 
locally — programs 
public relations, 
study and research, 
etc. 


%,- 


(4) County Tax Assessors and Township Clerk 


(5) State Government 
Bd. of Public Welfare 
Bd. of Education 


Bd. of Health—District Health Offices 
Dept. of Conservation—State Parks and 


Forests 
(6) Federal Government 


U. S. Forest Service—National Forests 
National Park Service—National Parks 


O.P.A.—Food Permits 


O.D.T.—Transportation Permits 
(e) Directory (Indicate member and non-member 


camps) on state basis 


(f) Redefine camp and active memberships with 
special privileges for camp memberships. (Bulle- 
tins, use of insignia, membership poster annually) 


3. Responsibility 


(a) Section Chairman of Membership 


(b) National Hdgtrs. on Printed Materials 


(c) District Committee 


(d) Agency and Classification Assignments on Sec- 


tion Committee 


(e) Magazine and Local Newspapers on Publicity 
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. Agency and Classifica- 





SUPERVISION | 





(Various methods 
to get people 
to do the jobs) . 
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EXHIBIT D 
THE WISCONSIN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Section of the American Camping Association 
623 North Second Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


March 9, 1945 
Dear Camping Friend: 

To further the interests and weifare of children and 
adults through camping as an educative and recreative ex- 
perience, efforts are being made to obtain a united front of 
all organized camping groups through the American Camp- 
ing Association—the only recognized organization of its 
kind operating in the United States and Canada. 

Our records indicate that the camp which you represent 
is not affliated. Would you not like to join with the other 
agency and private camps in an effort to obtain a 100% 
camp membership in the A. C. A.? Your camp would be 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Section of the association and 
entitled to all the privileges of camp membership. 

The camp membership fee is ten dollars ($10.00) a year 
which should be mailed either to me or to Ray Gladieux, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 797 North Van Buren, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin, with the application! giving the following infor- 
mation: 


Name of Camp: 

Location: 

P. O. Address: 

Name of Representative: 

Position in relation to Camp: 

P. O. Address during non-camping season: , 
Type of Camp: Agency...................- PB eitccnensasecnenies 
Group Served: Boys......; Girls......; Mixed......; Adults...... 
Facilities: 

Capacity: 

Fee charged: 
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A camp directory for Wisconsin showing the above in- 
formation on'each camp is now in the making, therefore it 
is desired that we have all the detaild information on your 
camp for inclusion in th published directory. The deadline 
for publication is March 25th. 


Very truly yours, 


RAY E. BASSETT 
Chairman, Membership & Directory Committee 





Campfire Programs toe 
(Continued from page 10) 


Reading of the Camp daily newspaper by the 
editor. 

News comments on the daily news from outside. 

A musical selection ‘‘Finlandia”—on the phono- 
graph. 

Story—'“The Devil and Daniel Webster’ by the 
director. 

Closing ceremony—Follow the Gleam, 4-H pledge, 
Taps. 

It is noticeable that there was no “outside speak- 
er’ on the program. It is noteworthy that we have 
not had an outside speaker on a campfire program 
for fourteen years. Our campfire programs belong 
to the campers. 

Including the members taking part in the stunts 
presented by different tent groups, about 60 people 
took part in the program, yet there was little moving 
about and the circle was quiet and orderly through- 
out. The program was tied in with the other activ- 
ities of camp and served to bring all the scattered 
impressions of the day to a head. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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SPRING WORKSHOPS, COUNSELOR TRAINING 
COURSES, and RED CROSS AQUATIC SCHOOLS 


Southern California Training School for Summer Camp 
Naturalists.* Los Angeles. Mr. L. E. Hoffman, Vice-prin- 
cipal of North Hollywood Junior High School, Director. 
February 14 and 28; March 14 and 31; April 11 and 25. 

ACA Annual Meeting and workshops. Sunset Camp, 
Bartlett, Illinois. April 6-7-8. Four workshop groups on 
convention subjects. **Mr. Roy Sorenson, coordinator for 
the workshops. 

Allegheny Section and the Pittsburgh Camp Council 
Study Course for directors, program directors, head coun- 
selors. April 11, 18, and 25; May 2. Pittsburgh. Paul Simon, 
Director of Soho Community House, instructor. This course 
will be concerned with a common base for understanding 
campers, the use of this understanding in situations occuring 
in camps, in pre-camp training and in the supervision of 
leaders. 

Iowa Section Spring Conference and Workshop. Camp 
Abe Lincoln, Davenport, Iowa. April 27-28-29. Special 
emphasis will be given to counselor training and to a dis- 
cussion of bridging the gap between camper and counselor. 

Wisconsin Section Spring Workshop at The Retreat, 
Wautoma, Wisconsin. May 4-5-6. This workshop wiil be 
concerned with setting standards for camps. 

Southern California Spring Conference and leadership 
training. May 11-12. 

Chicago Section Camp Counselors Training Course. Chi- 
cago May 12 and May 19; Camp Wonderland at Camp Lake, 
Wisconsin May 26 and 27. Discussions on camper-counselor 
relationships will feature the in-town sessions. 

Oregon Section Camp Counselors Training Course at Sil- 
ver Creek Camp near Salem, Oregon. May 25, 26, 27. 

Tennessee Division of State Parks training for camp di- 
rectors, counselors, and waterfront directors. Fall Creck 
Falls State Park Group Camp, June 4th to 17th. Included 
on the staff will be Reynold Carlson of the National Recrea- 
tional Association, Mrs. Kendall Bryam of the National 
Girl Scout Camp Bureau, and Bernard Mason, author and 
private camp director. 

New York University School of Education Workshops in 
Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation. New 
York University Camp at Lake Sebago in the Bear Moun- 
tain-Harriman State Park. July 2-August 10, 1945. 

American Red Cross Aquatic Schools, Midwestern Area. 

Camp Rio Vista, Ingram, Texas, May 30-June 9, 1945 

Petit Jean State Park, Morrilton, Arkansas, June 6-16 

Elizabeth Lyman Lodge, Excelsior, Minnesota, June 6-16 

St. Mary Lake Camp, Battle Creek, Michigan, June 20-30 

Camp Mitigwa, Woodward, Iowa, August 15-25 

Indian Mound Reservation, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
August 22-September 1 

S. W. Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, 
August 23-September 2. 

Minnesota Section spring conference — Minneapolis, 
April 28. 

Denver Camping Institute—Denver, Colorado, May 25- 
26-27, 





*A report on this naturalist’s school will appear in the May issue. 
**Reports on the Bartlett workshops will be published in the May 


issue, 
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Camper's Medical 
Reimbursement 
Coverage 


Costs the Camp 
Nothing! 


Send us the doctors’, nurses’, hospital 
and X-Ray bills 


We pay them promptly and Dad never 
sees them 


We never knew a camp to have this 
coverage one year and not have it 
thereafter 


COST: 


$5.00 per child for full season for pri- 
vate or commercial camps or 50c per 
week for Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Scouts, 


etc. 


The Sign of 
Good 


Protection 


=> ACCIDENT 
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A 
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A postal card ; 
will bring you CO PANY 
full information RUTLAND, VT, 
VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


We 5ezve camyas prom coast to coast 
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1-2-3 is Mixing it 
on All Fronts 
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Wherever the boys in uniform are mixing it, 1-2-3 MIXER 
is mixing it beside them. Most of the 1-2-3 “output” is on 





the “input” with the G.I. Joes. That’s why you may not 
be getting as much as you'd like to right now, 

The tantalizing tartness of this famous MIXER’S 3 
popular flavors will soon return in greater supply with 
@ record of service on its own bottle fronts. Look for 
more of this time-saver, waste, mess, and fuss eliminator 
—as soon as the Nip and the Jerry have gone bye-bye! 





The original formula 
and new method cre- 
ated by One Two 


Natural flavor from 
oil of California 
Lemons — the plus 


Ordinary method and 
ingredients for pack- 
aging to obtain a tart 


flavor or sour base. flavor! Three Company in 
1939... with the plus 
flavor .. 


CAUTION: e Beware of imita- 
* tions 1-2-3 Mixer 
fs the original 2-bottle package. 
mecks protruding from package. Look 
for the patent No. 1, .~ 153 to make 


gure you are getting ¢ he original — 
the assurance of the right quality. Nneet 


PREE: £715 Senin ce 


or write any authorized dis- 


150 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 








CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Preview of Camping oe 
(Continued from page 4) 


leaders in various skills, and some of them are great 
small group leaders, but we still need the supervision 
and understanding of experienced adults and we must 
have them. Let us not fall short on this in 1945. 
I found a camp with one adult riding herd on a whole 
bunch of junior officers and trying to get this job 
done for something like 150 kids. We can’t do that 
in 1945 and maintain our self-respect. 

You will have to look further and longer again and 
get good adult leaders. There are men and women 
in America who will lend themselves to this effort 
if you go after them, people that you would never 
dream could give leadership to camps. One of those 
persons said to me, ‘I have never been asked. I won- 
der why I have never been asked.” 

Program. We havea real challenge before us here. 
I would like to be able to predict that in 1945 the 
program will be something related to camping. | 
think it ought to breathe the spirit of the woods. | 
just learned the other day that the Government of 
te United States has a group making a study of 
what are the elements that should enter into a youth 
training program for post-war purposes; what are 
those elements, what should they be? They went into 
some of the military training camps (because these 
fellows are realists) ; they wanted to see if we now 
have the element of a national program for training 
youth. What do you suppose they identified as the 
things that were needed? Drilling, formal physical 
education, military tactics and so forth? No! They 
said “‘survival skills.” 

What are survival skills? Camp craft and wood- 
craft, how to take care of yourself in the open, know- 
ing how to master the resources of the out-of-doors, 
how to make something out of nothing. 

Sometimes I hear about camping developing re- 
sourcefulness in children, and once in a while I won- 
der what they have to “resource” on because we drag 
so many things in, we import things that come out of 
the warp and woof of civilization and we put them 
down into the camp setting and we say, “That is a 
camp program.” 

We call it camping because it happens to be at a 
camp. That is no excuse for calling it camping. 
Camping has to do with something far more sig- 
nificant than that, and so these people who were 
deciding the things that should be done for youth 
listed such things as opportunity for living success- 
fully and safely in the open, how to take care of your- 
self and how to use material that is not handed to 
you, individual protection, cooking, orientation, 
knowledge of the country, how to find one’s way, 
aquatics in its various phases, first aid. 

It seems to me that that is camping. 
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Resource Materials in Camping 


Our national treasurer, Elmer Ott, has called attention to 
Journeys in Music :iLand, a Songbook for Children (grades 
4-8), written by Professor Edgar B. Gordon of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and published by the Wisconsin School 
of the Air at Madison, Wisconsin, for $.15 a copy. A 
booklet of accompaniments for these songs costs $.25. 
Similar song books, with different materials in each, of 
course, are available for $.10 each, for the years 1941-42, 
and 1943-44. As Professor Gordon is making a special 
point this year of having adults enjoy the good singing made 
available in these excellent books, they are certainly suitable 
for campers of all ages. 

* ok x 


The May-June 1944 American Red Cross Reporter 
carries a most practical article by Mr. W. Van B. Claussen 
entitled “New Quick-release ‘Bridle’ Lessens Hazards of 
Towing.” From time to time we see pictures of canoes 
being towed in camps with no bridle, and with the painters 
tied together. This is a dangerous practice, and in camps 
where canoe towing is a probability, the design and plans 
furnished by Mr. Claussen should be practiced. By the same 
author is a one-page set of 'drawings entitled ‘Types of 
Outdoor Canoe Storage Racks,” which is very helpful. 
This is intended for initial release in the Reporter. Mr. 
Claussen is at the National Headquarters of the American 
Red Cross, Washington 13, D.C. 

* kok 

For the Children's Bookshelf, 24 pages, illustrated, has 
been prepared by Mrs. Marion L. Faegre of the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington. It lists some worthwhile books, 
grouped into classes with reference to children’s interests 
and to their varying levels of development. Single copies 
are free from the Bureau as long as the supply lasts. 

a 


The Manual Arts Press, 237 Monroe Street, Peoria 3, 
[llinois, issues a little booklet containing titles of 70 books 
and pamphlets, many of which would be useful in the camp 
arts and crafts and manual training departments. 


*k ik & 


Two activity manuals have been written by people con- 
nected with the Minnesota Lake Hubert Camps. The first 
is entitled ''A Manual of Sailing’ and is written by Russell 
and Margaret A. Varney. Instruction in sailing small boats 
is emphasized, with special attention to those types partic- 
ularly adaptable to inland waters. The language of sail- 
ing is taught, and a rating system of progress is outlined. 
The second is a Rifle Manual, by R. C. Wilson. It covers 
safety rules, range procedure, sportsmans code, nomencla- 
ture, and standard rules and practices that are adaptable 
wherever competitive rifle shooting is held. It is written 
in a language understandable to both young and old. Both 
hooks are size 814 x11, photo offset, and cost $1.40. They 
are obtainable from Burgess Publishing Company, 426 Soutir 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


Another Burgess book of probable interest to camp direc: 
‘ors 1s Care of Food Service Equipment, wiiich seils for 
»1.50. This was sponsored by the American Dietetic Asso. 
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] MADE THESE! 


Youngsters are proud of 
their own handicraft 
they want to make things 


Youngsters are proud of their own handiwork . .. they want to 


MAKE things. 

Let them enjoy themselves, and at the same time banish the 
headache question ‘‘What shall I do now?’’. 

Just plan you camp program to include Fellowcrafters’ time-test- 
ed crafts projects that appeal to youngsters and revive flagging 
interest. 


TIME SAVERS 


Exactly what you’ve been looking for warm and alive with crea- 
tive suggestions. Technical matter presented with remarkable clarity 
and simplicity. Comprehensive in scope and precise in detail. 


CRAFTWORK MANUALS 


No. 9600 Amberolcraft (Plastics) ............... 1Se 
No. 9502 Leathercraft for Beginners ............. 25c 
No. 9515 Leathercarving ........................ 35¢ 
No. 9524 Gimp Braiding Projects 

(4-color illustration) ................... 40c 
No. 9950 Chip Carving ......................... 15c 
No. 9960 Metalcraft for Beginners ............... l5c 
No. 9500 Fellowcrafters’ Orange Book of 

Designs and Patterns ................ 1.50 
No. 9501 The Golden Book of Design ........... 1.50 
ities Your Free Copy ASOTRNEROROTEE OD, 
: of Fellowcrafters’ new, 56-page, illustrated Fourteenth Cat- 5 
«  alogue is waiting for you. Complete listings of tools, ma- s 
. terials, projects, project kits, instructions and manuals for ; 
= over 20 crafts, with Priority information. . 


FESS RSSSRSSSSESSRSRSSSSSRSSSSSRSSSSSSESBSSSSSSEHSRSSRSSRZSRZRBZERBeees 


— DISTRIBUTORS — 
an +, Ga.—Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., 


Boise, Idaho—The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 
Boston 16, Mass—Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 


Chicago 10, Ill.—Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
LaSalle St. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio—The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio—Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 

Denver 2, Colo.—H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 

Detroit 26, Mich.—Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, T.H.—N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
(P.O. ®ox 1556). 

i 2, Kentucky—Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main 
c. 


Los Angeles 55, Calif.—Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Div- 
ision, 736-738 So. Broadway 


Nashville 3, Tenn.—Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave. N. 
New York 7, N.Y.—Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 
12-20 So. 6th St. 


Portland 4, Oregon—J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 
Richmond 9, Va.—Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 


St. Paul 1, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 East 
Sixth St. 


Syracuse 1, N.Y.—Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-545 E. Genesee St. 
CANADA: Toronto—Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


ll 
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CAMP EXECUTIVES 


know the popularity of crafts with boys and 
girls in summer camps and they also know 
that 


THE METAL CRAFTS 


are the most popular. Rings, pins, bracelets 
and other pieces of jewelry made at camp 


have a particular interest for campers. 


* 


Camp Directors and Counselors 


know the importance of high grade equip- 
ment and materials. Ask for catalog CA 
and mention this magazine and camp con- 


nection. 
* 


METAL CRAFT SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ciation and the committee which produced it was under the 
direction of Miss J. Marie Melgaard, Chief Dietician at the 
University Hospitals, Oklahoma City. It is a ready refer- 
ence of the most up-to-date information available on the 
care and operation of institutional kitchen equipment, and 
discusses all types of food service operations.—B.E. J. 


*& Kk 


The Peckham Experiment: A Study in the Living Struc- 
ture of Society. By Innes H. Pearce and Lucy H. Crocker. 
Allen and Unwin. 1943. pp. 333. 

This book is not about camps, but it is one which camp 
directors should read. It is a story of a community centrc 
in London, England. It was developed by a group of biolo- 
gists interested in the study and improvement of health. 
The scientific study, clearly and intriguingly reported, is, 
in itself, worthwhile reading, but the policy and programme 
of recreation is of particular significance to camp directors. 

In these days when so much interest is being focussed 
on recreation there is a dangerous amount of emphasis 
placed on the rigid organization of programmes and the 
supreme goal in many cases seems to be the super-cevelop- 
ment of skills which the organizers feel people shouid have. 
The Peckham plan is developed on a strong belicf in the 
right of freedom of leisure and the provision of faciliiies by 
which interests may be created and continued. It is a plan 
of essentially democratic recreation and it demonstrates that 
a programme which basically provides for fun is successful 
in achieving indirectly also improvement in skills and in 
physical and mental health and the promotion of better so- 
cial relationships.—M.L.N. 








Camping Insurance Problems 
Our Unigue Specialty pe 4 


SUPERIOR COVERAGES AND SERVICE 
- or - 


CAMP AND CAMPER — COAST TO COAST 
Preterred Rates 


Look into our 


UNEQUALLED 
CAMPERS’ MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
SERVICE 


HIGHAM - NEILSON COMPANY 
Broad St. Sta. Bldg. , Philadelphia (3) 


New England Office 
HIGHAM-NEILSON COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
50 Congress St., Boston (9) 
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Se ace®S FAVORITES 
AT CAMPS 
as EVERYWHERE! 





Popular at meals and at commissaries! 
Sunshine’s many varieties of quality bis- 
cuits are ideal for camp life. Convenient 
to stock—stay fresh for weeks. Chock- 
full of valuable food-energy...A deli- 
cious Sunshine treat for every taste! 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY - BAKERS OF SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


= 











Motion Pictures 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


16 mm. Sound 16 mm. Silent 
8 mm. Silent 


Complete Program at Special Camp Rates In- 
clude: 


PARAMOUNT — 20TH CENTURY FOX 
UNIVERSAL, ETC. 


Independent and Religious Features 
Comedy - Travel - Sports and Cartoon Shorts 


3 
Book early to secure the best choice of pictures 
Catalogues and lists mailed on request 
a 
ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR PROJECTOR - SCREENS 
PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
of the North East, Inc. 


438 STUART STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Camp Suppliers Since 1923 
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KEN KAYE KRAFIS 


WEST NEWTON 65, MASSACHUSETTS 


KEN-LACE NEEDLES LEATHER 
FELT CRAFT WOOD CRAFT LEATHER TOOLS 
CLAYS SHOE BUTTONS LEATHER KITS 
AIRPLANES METAL* ADHESIVES 
COTTONS ETCHALL WOOLS 
CORDS PAPER WOOD-BURNING 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 

"At Good Place to uy Cnafta™ 

*Priority 
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SAFE WATER... 


ad MUST for 22 “APPROVED” camp 





H eater authorities everywhere recognize that chlorination is the most effective 
protection against water-borne disease. The W&T Hypochlorinator, specifically 
developed for chlorinating small water supplies, meets all requirements of local and 
state authorities. It gives your campers the same kind of protection that safeguards 
the country’s largest municipal water supplies. 

Simple to install, the Hypochlorinator is economical in operation and functions 
without skilled supervision. It is furnished in electrically operated, water operated, 
and automatic types. Write for Bulletin 178. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN cones, wc 


E—< NEWARK 1 ¢ NEW JERSEY 


















“The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 














Fresh Juice Approximation is our Business 


S t \ FILLE D ASSAYS AT EVERY MAJOR STEP OF 
pure concentrated PRODUCTION DETERMINE— 


ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES | | @ Sugarto-acid ratio of fresh, treevipened fruit 


from the groves 






are products incomparable for flavor fidelity, 
food value retention and uniformity made pos- 
sible by scientific control facilities and exclusive 
processing methods. 





@ Proper blending of sweet and sour juices for year 
"round product constancy 





@ Standardization of flavor, vitamin C fraction, nu- 
tritive values as compared with freshly squeezed 
juice & ae 


“9H & Se 


@ Control of indigestible peel oil content to meet : 
dietary requirements in postoperative and infant he 


feeding. ra 2 


Sunfilled Products .. . free from adulterants, 
preservatives or fortifiers . . . offer economies 
in time, labor, storage space and money that 
contribute to their coast to coast popularity. 







“ 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other 


TUT biitcto Mellel ibaa lacleltlar 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 














Campfire Programs soe 
(Continued from page 20) 
DEDICATION OF THE CAMPFIRE CIRCLE 


Here in this grove we build our Camp Fire, which 
is symbolic of the spiritual life and which is the very 
heart of all our camping. 

To the mystery of the night with its myriad voices 
and to the glory of the stars above 

WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the golden flower of fire that lights and warms 

us as we sit beside its blaze 
WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the beauties of nature all about us in bird and 

flower and tree 
WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the make-believe of drama and to the uplift of 

music that carries us beyond ourselves 
WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the joys of companionship and to the strength 

of life-long friendships 
WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the uplift of the life of the spirit and to the 

appreciation of the finer things of life 
WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the willing, helpful service that gives purpose 

to life and to our camp 
WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

To the all-round character, with heads that think, 
hearts that love, hands that serve and health that 
thrills to life 

WE DEDICATE THIS CAMPFIRE CIRCLE. 

May it ever be the true heart of Camp Waubanong, 
inspiring, uplifting and leading onward as we strive 
together ‘‘to make the best better.’ 


Note—This ceremony is planned to be given at 
the opening of the first campfire of the camp season. 
The leader in charge of the program reads the dedica- 
tion sentences, while the entire camp responds in 
unison. 

kok Ok x 


4-H FIRELIGHT CEREMONY 


The simplest but one of the most popular cere- 
monies is built upon the 4-H pledge. The Fire 
Builder lights the central fire and returns to his place. 
As each H is called by name he lights one of the 
smaller fires remaining beside it until all are lighted. 


Head— 
Heart—"'I pledge my Heart to greater loyalty.” 
Hands—"'I pledge my Hands to larger service.” 
Health—"'I pledge my Health to better living.” 
All—"For my club, my community and my coun- 
try.” 
for APRIL, 1945 


“I pledge my Head to clearer thinking.” 











DON'T MISS THIS 
IT’S REAL NEWS 


No Priorities 
No Restrictions 


and Prompt Delivery 





NO. 80 FELLOLAGCE 3/32” wide. The perfect non- 


leather lacing for Leathercraft projects. Splendid for color- 
ful, brilliant braided or woven projects. NOT the usual fabric 
tape coated with flexible lacquer. A NEW product in every 
way—a lacing of solid, extruded, modern plastic—no coating 
to chip or wear—highly flexible—washable—unbreakable. 
Colors: black, brown, white, red, green, blue, yellow. 


Any color listed above, per 100 yd. spool $1.75; 500 yds., as- 
sorted colors $8.00; 1000 yds., assorted colors $15.00. 


Genuine Tooling Calfskin Leathercraft 
Project Kits With Fellolace 


Top quality. Can be offered only because cut from scrap 
calfskin. Each kit contains leather accurately die-cut to shape; 
lacing and snap buttons (if necessary), assembly instructions 
and tooling designs. No orders can be accepted for less than 
one dozen of each item. Colors: black, brown, green. Each 
dozen contains an assortment of two or more colors. 


No. 310-G Vest Pocket or Automobile Key Case... Per doz. $1.80 
Pee eee. Coe PG, 3” SG Be occ cccccccccescs Per doz. 2.40 
No. 325-G Book Mark, 7 3 9” asia den aia 'araraik aaa eeaes Per doz. 1.75 
No. 326-G Book Mark, Oe Mc be u sees eeueers Per doz. 1.50 
No. 328-G Corner Bookmark ................... Per doz. 1.50 
No. 335-G Comb Case, for combs up to 114” x 3” Per doz. 2.40 
No. 365-G_ Easel-type Picture Frame. Picture opening 
24%" x 2 13/16”; overall size 334” x 44%.” Per doz. 4.95 
ee rr Frere Per doz. 1.50 
No. 385-G Match Case, for paper matches ...... Per doz. 2.25 
No. 390-G Napkin Ring, 1'4.” wide, 6” long, with 
ES 0k oi dene enkedss sn anwn aes Per doz. 1.50 


“Doodads” and “Burnypaintums”’ 


DOODADS — versatile, die-cut tooling calfskin in scotty, 
horse's head, etc. shapes. Tool them ... stuff them . . . cement 
them to thin wood .. . attach bar pin to make ornaments. 
Many other decorative uses. 


NO. 550 DOODAD PACKAGE. 
and 3 colors, 
designs 


24 "“Doodads"” in 7 styles 
12 bar pins, cement, instructions and tooling 
i ON 2 SAE Per package $1.00 


NO. 555 DOODADS ONLY. 50 assorted Per package $1.00 


BURNYPAINTUMS. Die-cut, same shapes as Doodads. Light, 
tough, waterproof plywood. Designs for burning or painting 
already printed on Burnypaintums. 


NO. 1990 BURNYPAINTUM PACKAGE. 


paintums, 10 bar pins, cement ......... 


10 assorted Burny- 
Per package $1.00 





See our advertisement page 23 this issue for 
Distributor's List 
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Counselor Training in Oregon 
(Continued from page 13) 


so as not to conflict with other features of the pro- 
gram. 

11. We recommend that a kit of materials be pre- 
pared for each individual person registered, includ- 
ing publicity and promotion. 


—_ ” LIST SERVICE 12. A letter of thanks should be sent to all the 


persons assisting in the program. 





To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp... Good foods, an activity packet, instruction in 
_ i crafts, board and room and lots of fun seemed 

No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the standard enough, but when a small nest egg was left to start 


marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash's a training course in 1945, we all agreed that the 


WOVEN Names. hale 
training course had been a success. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. Plans have already been made for the 1945 course, 


Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for and the committees are lining up a eroup of leaders 
& up a group 

neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under p | — ae 
hard usage than any other method. now. Fresent p ans are to use the same camp during 
Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by the last week-end in May, and a real effort is being 

Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will made to reach all the camps operating in Oregon. 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. The O ae i a eel 
Write for information, samples, and prices. c ti vr ia IS also Urying na y i canaeaag 
to the enlisting of college age counselors. Arrange- 

Special! For those camps and campers who desire t = 5 wilei of 86 re a 5 
woven name quality and utility at the lowest pos- Ments ae seas -| Made in some - the leading colleges 
sible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven and universities for all camp directors to go to the 
EN OE penn Aa ae ae institutions on the same day, at which time a program 


9 will be presented to student groups on summer 
25 Camp SrreotC ined South Norwalk, Conn. 


camping. Later in the same day, each director will 


























DEHYDRATED FOODS 
Have a Lig “Future in Your 


FOOD PROGRAM 


ERFECT for camping trips... one  2°UP with Bacon . . . Dehydrated Bouillon 
a ae leat a Powder . . . Dehydrated French Dressing 
man can carry ecnoug Mix... Dehydrated Bar-B-Q Sauce Mix .. . 


troop—and water is the only Nneces- Dehydrated Spaghetti Sauce Mix ... Dehy- 
sary ingredient to be added. EQUAL- = drated Gravy Powder. 


LY perfect for your kitchen because , 

* na . as well as a complete line of Sauces, 
they store away into a minimum of Peanut Butter, Marmalade and Creme Pud- 
space ... and are always ready to ding Mixes. 
give a nutritive, flavorable addition 

-— to your menu. Easy to prepare... mea 
=< Azz, ALL POINT FREE. 
. A catalog of our 


—— 4 ORDER FROM THIS LIST complete line of 
a | FOOD SPECIAL- 


Dehydrated Chicken Soup Base with Chicken TIES may be had 
. .. Dehydrated Beef Soup Base... Dehy- prep by writing 
drated Green Pea Soup... Dehydrated Bean 










to: 


PFAELZER BROTHERS itctarshcncs 


FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR CAMPS Vy 
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be given the opportunity to interview any person who 
is interested in camping. We feel that this method 
of presentation should at least acquaint a wider group 
of students in what is being done in our camps. 

This is an outgrowth of the fun we experienced 
last spring of close cooperation in our group work, 
instead of rivalry among the agencies. At our last 
meeting this winter, this feeling is showing a steady 
growth in our efforts to present a united front on 
camping, to share with others and to adopt uniform 
practices in our camps. The Oregon Section is be- 
coming a real factor in camping. 





Aspects of Child Development coe 
(Continued from page 12) 


track minds, doom those in their care. For in terms 
of the rigidity of a pre-arranged type, at least 50% 
of campers are ready to be labelled as “odd,” “prob- 
lem,’ ‘“exceptions,’’ “queer” long before they even 
thought of coming to camp. Only counsellors who 
understand individuality, its development and com- 
plexity, will be able to direct others towards mean- 
ingful goals in terms of the campers’ needs. Inter- 
estingly enough, such leaders will find that the term 
“problem” or “exceptional” will become meaningless 
words. Under true understanding, exceptions are 
included as part of the rule; they are not outside of 
extra-understanding. Good camping plans with the 
individual, poor camping plans for the campers. 
Only good camping can be filled with the adventure 
of developing worthwhile enriched, dynamic person- 
alities. 


Psychology and Camping 


Modern child psychology can point to only one 
direction for efficient camping. Understanding the 
individual camper in terms of inherent attributes plus 
the cultural milieu from which a camper has arisen 
are part of the understanding of every individual. 
Developing the potentialities present in each person, 
in terms of this knowledge, is the next step. All 
planning must be democratic and the camper must 
take an active part in planning for himself as part 
of a larger group. Adulthood is inherent within in- 
tancy, childhood, puberty, or whatever verbal stage 
one would want to delineate. Good camping involves 
an understanding of the foundations upon which 
unique dynamic personalities arise. Only then can 
camping further the development of a person. The 
camping experience for every child should set up 
Opportunities for him to grow dynamically, fruitfully, 
and socially, so that he may better contribute to the 
democratic way of life. 


for APRIL, 1945 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
CINEMA SERVICE, Inc. 
3 Mew Vork 19. 4. 























HANDICRAFTS 
NOW! 


The Armed Forces are using tremendous quanti- 
ties of craft materials—as a result—craft supplies 
are scarce—and deliveries slow. 


DON'T wait until June or July—order now and 
you will have adequate supplies on hand when camp 
opens. 








We have recently opened our new mail order and 
packing plant in New Jersey, where we have the 
largest stock of craft matrials to be found. Send 
your mail orders direct to our New Jersey plant— 
Counselors and Directors will be welcome in placing 
orders in person at our New York store and display 
rooms. 


Send for War Edition CRAFT CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., INC. 


MAIL ORDER AND MAIN OFFICE: 
45-49 So Harrison St., East Orange, N.J. 
RETAIL STORE AND DISPLAY ROOM: 
193 William St., New York, N.Y. 
MAIL ORDER AND RETAIL STORE: 
915 So. Grand Ave, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Our Headquarters 
Are Now In 
New York 


NO BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN ANY 
OTHER CITIES 


WE CAN TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Send for our new catalog 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 
108 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


(formerly Wakefield, Mass.) 


— LL 








DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 




















Bestovall 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
and EQUIPMENT 


- for - 






CAMPS — HOTELS — RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 


Located in the Heart of the 
Northeastern Camping Section 





Since 1877 


H. A. JOHNSON CO. 


28 N. MOORE ST.., 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


221 STATE ST.. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Camping and Municipal Recreation 
(Continued from page 9) 


centage of the nation’s children. Only through a 
great increase in funds available can the camping 
experience be made part of the lives of appreciable 
numbers of America’s youth. 

3. One of the dangers to be guarded against in 
public camping is that of transferring a school or 
playground program to the camp situation. Camp- 
ing should remain primarily an outdoor experience 
of living together, with the camp program growing 
out of the locale. 

4. Family camping provided by public agencies 
may be one of the ways of making available adequate 
low-cost vacation camping for great numbers now 
unable to afford it. It also offers recreation that 
families can enjoy as units. 

5. Additional camp facilities and areas for day 
camping, organization camping, and week-end camp- 
ing are badly needed near many of our large cen- 
ters of population. Local, regional, county, and state 
park and forest authorities might well give such 
facilities and areas more attention as part of their 
post-war plans. 

6. Day camping has expanded rapidly in recent 
years. More attention should be given to adequate 
areas and better-planned programs of a genuine 
camping nature to make day camping a more vital 
experience. 

7. Co-educational camping (boys and girls to- 
gether) is being tried in a number of places with 
apparently good results. 

8. Some experiences with work camps and farm 
camps indicate that there may be very real value in 
combining the camp and work experience in certain 
situations with older youth. 

9. There is additional need for camping experi- 
ences for special health groups, as crippled children, 
convalescents, tuberculars, etc. 

10. It should be remembered always that mere 
increase in camping is not an end in itself. Camping 
must contribute to the greater joy of living and should 
have certain personally and socially desirable out- 
comes. To this end leadership is most important. 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 

















CLASSIFIED WANTS 





HELP WANTED 





HEAD COUNSELOR WANTED for girls private summer camp 
near Conway N. H.; established ten years, beautifully locat- 
ed and well equipped. Applicants must have best of qualifi- 
cations and experience. Write Box B-13, The Camping Mag- 


TO GET MORE 








azine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. CAMP ENROLLMENTS 

WANTED: Experienced Camp Director to take financial inter- THIS YEAR 

est in Maryland waterfront camp near Washington. Beautiful 

115 acre site; several buildings; improved and equipped. 

Director must secure personnel and assume responsibility Make the Chicago Daily News your repre- 

of operation; owner maintain property and assist in securing sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 

following. Write Box B-5, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. Through this newspaper’s columns you can 

Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 

DIRECTOR WANTED: Experienced, mature director for well- The Chicago Daily News is “Chicago’s HOME 


Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 


organized, well-equipped Church Camp for Protestant girls 
at Fitzwilliam, N. H. Write, stating experience and minimum 
salary requirement. References desired. Fleur de Lis Camp, 
1 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Send a supply of your camp literature 
to the Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 





WANTED 





CANOES WANTED in first-class condition. Size 18 feet 


long x 36 inch beam, flat bottom preferred. Write and CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


state price and size to Box B-l1l, The Camping Maga- 








zine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. For 69 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper . . . 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
CAMP FOR SALE Respect and Trust 
2 DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
Farm Camp, Columbia County, New York, one hundred twen- NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
ty-five acres, twelve room house, electricity, artesian well, naar ec naeenanins ‘caper. mebaee aa 


bath room. Facilities for sixty campers, barns, etc. Tennis 
Court. Swimming Pool. Successful camp for ten years. Im- 
mediate price $10,000.00. Write: Edwin Holmes, Williamstown, ee ne Ce 
Mass. 














HERALD PLAQUES Ententain YOu Campens 
Insigna WITH MOVIES 


J Carlton Jones 6 Assoc. Rent 16 mm. sound films 50c per reel. Silents 
WRITE— GLENSIDE PA. 25c. Large selection. Late releases. All films 


. carefully selected. 


; Reg.U.S.Pat.0f. ASS 
WOOD STAIN — Beautiful rustic brown. ‘ 


WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex-' 
posed to rot. 

TERMITE STOPPER — repels insects. 

Apply anywhere — brush, spray or quick dip — no q 

pressure needed. Over four times richer than creo- ° 

sote in wood preserving oils. 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, Dept. Cc, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 

















Write Dept. C for FREE Catalog 


UNION COUNTY FILM SERVICE 
128 Chestnut St. 
ROSELLE PARK, NEW JERSEY 



































TENTS --- CAMP EQUIPMENT 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


Available Immediately from Stock 
PYRAMIDAL TENT NO. 30 


Same design as used by Government to house eight men. Spacious, com- 
fortable, well ventilated, complete with removable hood, poles, and ropes. 
Made of 15 oz. U. S. Army khaki duck, 16 ft square. 11 ft. high in center, 
4 ft. side walls. Weight approximately 100 pounds. This is reclaimed Gov- 
ernment stock, overhauled and repaired. Price only $35.00 each. 

We. ese Gadtel te scucinn coves Gn Reclaimed Pup Tents, no poles, $3.50 ea., doz. lots, $4.00 ea., less than doz. lots 
i i uring - 
ing the present emergency, bat we'll do = _ BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO. INC. 
ver In in our ower to su cot- 
| tom duck whenever it fs available. MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
123 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Our latest catalog 
No. 14 is Free 


Write for it today 


For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather- 
craft Materials: ORDER NOW for future re- 
quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate 
materials become available we will supplement 
our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
233 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Strand 
Belt Projects 


Chicago 6, Ill. 

















DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department CM-II1 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 





2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 











155 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


esi ae in American Indian Crafts, 
2s | a Authentic Curios, Crafts, 


Supplies and Construc- 
a We As - 





MEMORY BOOKS 








Free Samples 
On Request! 


CAMP 
MEMORY BOOKS 


Hundreds of camps have used 
these books with marked success. 
They make the finest kind of 
camp promotion—promotion 
that costs you nothing because 
every camper will buy one at 
only 25c. 





MAIL TODAY! 
Millar Publishing Co. 
538 Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please forward me FREE 


samples of 
[_] MEMORY BOOK 
[_] POST CARDS 


CAMP 
POST CARDS 


in two colors with pictures of 
your camp. Cost I!/oc and re- 
sell at 2 for 5c. 


























CAMPING SUPPLIES 


STEEL COTS MATTRESSES 
DOUBLE BUNKS 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York ll, N.Y. 


PAPER SUPPLIES 


Napkins Plates 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper 
Cups — All Kinds _ Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 
Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


e ASK US—ifitspr PREMIER‘ PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER = 475 Sth Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 








RVING CAMPS 

ER 25 YEARS 
Sandwich Bags 
Mimeograph Paper 


SE 
OV 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air dried lemonwood. Flat type 
1A” x %4” x 5%’ long. Every stave guaranteed to make a 
good bow if properly worked. Price only $12.00 per doz. 
The Fiat Bow Book only 75c or free with $20.00 order. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
BOX 303C Folder Free LIMA, OHIO 


Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with shafts, also flax 
thread, arrows, metal ground quivers, metal target pins. 








a ae COVERAGE 
ALL CRAFTS 


woodcarvin 
Indian crafts 
model building 


tion Sets. Catalog on 


request. 
leather 


lastic 


beads 
wood projects 


boondoggle 


CRAFT SERVICE 


— _ 
acings weaving 
Write for the ‘“‘Craft Report- 
er’’. Free to Camps on request. 





Discounts to Camps 337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 








BOWS, ARROWS, TARGETS and MATERIALS | 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CAMPS 
— UNUSUAL FREE OFFER — 


Send for your catalog today . . . you cannot afford to be without 
this nationwide service which guarantees complete satisfaction! 


G. CRANDON WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Est. 1924 
Newton Highlands 61, 


63 Hyde Street Massachusetts 











CLASSIFIED WANTS 





POSITION WANTED 





Southern private prep school instructor desires responsible 
camp position coming season. Directed private camp six 
years; and also three years as counselor. Master’s degree in 
physical education. 1-C militarily, having honorable dis- 
charge from Marine Corps. Excellent health. Write EMILE H. 
ROTH, 1705 East 14th St., Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 





HELP WANTED 


COOK-DIETICIAN for small private camp — 15 to 20 boys. 
Beautiful location near Sante Fe, N. M. 8 week season from 
June 27. Board, room and salary or will take son as camper. 
Thunderbird Ranch, 622 Davis St., Evanston, IIl. 


—————————— 





THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 














